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ACTIVITY MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 


SYACHRONIZED SWIMMING 


By Fern Yates, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Barnard College, Columbia University; and Theresa ‘ 
W. Anderson, Director of Physical Education for Girls, North High School. Des Moines. lowa 


SUUARE 


versity. 


book which shows how to synchronize 
skills and musical measures 
and how to select the proper type of accompani 
ment, how to dramatize the demonstration, how 
lo prepare and stage a pageant or competition, 
to use the techniques and patterns for 
work in this activity. [The material can 


new 


walter routines to 


how 
creative 


RHYTHMS AND DANCES 
FUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, Revised Edition 


By Dorothy La Satle. Ed.D., Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, Wayne University 


The most comprehensive collection of music 
fundamentals, music characterizations, singing 
games and folk dances ever published for the 
classroom teacher. Because of the popularity ot 
the first edition—used as a basic text for more 
than twenty years for the dance program in the 
elementary school—this book has been revised 


DANCES OF TODAY 


... and how to Teach and Call them 


By Richard Kraus, Ed.D., Chief Adviser, Interdivisional Program in Dance, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Musical Arrangements by Charles Leonhard, Ed.D. Ilustrated by Carl Pfeufer 


This book contains not only 55 dances both tra 
ditional and modern drawn from all parts of 
the country, gay illustrations which explain each 
step, music for each dance arranged tor playing, 
but also detailed information on how to teach 
square dances and to call them and how to o1 


three sections, Dance Warmups presents the 
bounces, extensions and stretches; Dance 
cises Offers a group of movements relating spe- 
cifically to dance education, such as arm pat 
terns, knee bends, foot and leg exercises; Dance 
Techniques (Moor, standing and space) contains 


Here is a workable guide to creative drama 
practices for the elementary and high schools 
Includes step by step progress on the project; 
activity, mood and change of mood pantomime; 
dialogue; the short, long and episodic play; and 


\ game book with over four hundred folk 
games, contests, relays and stunts for the ele 
mentary and junior high school child, classified 
according to age level, degree of activity. and 
plaving area.’ Includes activities from Africa, 
Alaska, Armenia. Belgium, Borneo, Burma, 
China, Cuba, Denmark. England, France, Get 


——A. 5. BARNES AND COMPANY. Inc. 


be used for both large and small groups, for 
boys and girls of all ages and abilities, and for 
the physically handicapped. More than 300 un 
derwater and surface photographs of boy and 
girl swimmers illustrate the nine basic strokes 
and sixty-seven special stunts $4.00 


and contains 22 locomotor and axial skills, in 
cluding movement fundamentals and combina 
tions of these basic skills; 19 music studies for 
dramatic characterizations in movement; 29 tra 
ditional singing games; about 60° folk dances 
from 17 national groups $4.00 


ganize and conduct the whole program. Includes 
patter squares, singing squares, circle and long 
ways dances and ice breakers and mixers. A 
number of new dances are available for the 
first time in book form. $3.00 


MODERN DANCE, TECHNIQUES and TEACHING 


By Gertrude Shurr, Modern Dance Studio, and Rachael Dunaven Yocom, Instructor in Physical Education, 
New York University 
\ book of modern dance teaching materials in 


simple to complex mediums tor expression. The 
space techniques are divided into jumps, leaps, 
and falls. The text material discusses the prin 
ciples of modern dance as logical precepts for 
correct’ body education and general and specific 
interpretations of creative dance. EFighty-one 
full-page plates of movement sequences. $3.75 


CREATIVE PLAY ACTING, Learning Through Drama 


By Isabel B. Burger, Children’s Experimental Theatre, Baltimore 


pageant. For the benefit of teachers and leaders 
undertaking a public performance, the book 
contains practical suggestions concerning — set 
tings, costumes, lighting and make-up $3.00 


GAMES THE WORLD AROUND, Revised Edition 


By Sarah Hunt, Co-director, Camp Kittiwake and Ethel Cain, Delta State Teachers College 


many, Greece, Hawaii, Holland, India, Freland, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Mexico, North American 
Indian, Norway, Palestine, Persia, Philippine 
Islands, Polynesia, Puerto Rico, Russia, Scotland, 
South and Central America, Spain, Sweden, 
Svria, Turkey $3.00 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
Be Sure Your Name Is on Our Mailing List 


232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Drop Us a Card Today 
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by value ? 

Then choose Moore Gym Suits. Perhaps 
this natty one-piece suit, Style A40-66, 
with its own innerbrief attached at the 
waist. Sanforized, colorfast, completely 
finished inside and out—it is represent- 
ative of Moore value—which is the best 
possible value for every dollar spent. 
This smart style comes in Sea Foam, 
Swing Blue, Tropic Green, Rio Red, 
Gold-Yeliow and White. 


by smartness ? 


This winsome twosome is new, and 
every inch as smartly styled as expen- 
sive sportswear. The chic shorts, Style 
$27-80, come in White, Scarlet, Navy 
—the pert pullover shirt, Style B11-16, 
in White only. Like all Moore outfits it 
goes sailing or to the tennis courts as 
prettily as to the gym. If you judge gym 
suits by smartness, you'll pin the blue 


ribbon on Moore Gym Suits every time. 


by price ? 

True, some gym suits cost a few pennies 
less. But to determine the true price you 
must divide the cost by the length of 
satisfactory service given. For example, 
the all-in-one suit shown will give four 
years of hard wear in the gym, double 
as sportswear and may be passed on 
to a younger sister. Price? More than 
reasonable for the service given. Style 
A12-66 in Swing Blue, Navy and White. 


Moore Gym Suits 


Choose Moore Gym Suits for value, smartness and price. Why 


offices in principal cities init 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 932 Dakin Street * Chicago 13, Illinois 


(1D We buy our suits direct. 


Store Nome___ 
not request a sample of one of the styles shown here, or in our siscita 


Address___ 


new style book now on its way to you. Use the coupon at right. 


(0 Please send me a somple Moore Gym Suit, without obligation, except to return it. 


(CD Also forward another copy of your new style book. 


0 We buy through o local store. 


zone. stote. 
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The School Towels That 
Pay Their Own Way! 


Sturdy, long-lasting McArthur school towels and the 
McArthur School Towel plan are designed to give schools the 
best towel buy on the market today! Choose from McArthur 
Super-Gym or Super-Turk styles. Both are full size (20” 
x 40” shrunk), woven from triple-twisted 2-ply yarns that 
last for 350 to 500 uses and launderings. Write now 
for complete details. 


GEO. M [ A R T il U it BARABOO, WIS, 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Holland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y. 


Have You Started Packing You ? 


It’s time now to begi i ete 
‘ are egin making your plans 
ned pas king up and taking off for the National 
ao Convention in Los Angeles April 
TL. The earlier you make your reservations 
the better chance you'll have of retti 
room you want. 

Room reservations for the 
convention headquarters, 
filling out and mailing 
of this issue. 
the hotel. 


Biltmore Hotel. 
ean be made by 
mail the blank on page 29 
Confirmations will be made by 


JANUARY 


1952, 


Notices of Coming Events of general interest 
to the profession should be sent 
to the Editor. 


1952 

Jan. 27-31 
Third National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, 
New York. 

Feb. 13-16 
Annual Convention, Association of Pri- 
vate Camps, Inc., Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

Feb. 23-27 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators of the NEA, St. Louis. 

Feb. 26 
Annual Meeting of the Southern Asso- 
ciation for Physical Education of College 
Women, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 

Feb. 27-29 
Southern District Convention, Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. 

Mar. 17-19 
Midwest District Convention, Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 26-29 
Central District Convention, City Audi- 
torium, Topeka. 

Apr. 3-4 
Health Seminar for Teacher Educators, 
Los Angeles. 

Apr. 6-10 
Joint National and Southwest District 
Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Northwest District is co-operating in Na- 
tional and Southwest District Conven- 
tions. 

Apr. 14-18 
Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education, International (mem- 
bers or non-members), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apr. 16-19 
American Camping Association, 22nd Na- 
tional Convention, Chicago. 

Apr. 27-May 1 
Eastern District Convention, Eastland Ho- 
tel, Portland. 

May 4-9 
The National Camp Fire Conference, 
Statler Hotel, New York. 


WANT TO JOIN AAHPER? 
WANT TO RECEIVE THE JOURNAL 
REGULARLY? 

Fill in and mail your application 
today (p. 64) 
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The Story 
of 


Menstruation 


Do you give your students each year a thorough, 
integrated program of instruction on the impor- 
tant subject of menstruation? Here—created espe- 
cially for classroom use—is just such a program, 
complete with film, booklets, charts and teaching 
guide. Approved by thousands of parents, teach- 


10-MINUTE, ALL-COLOR FILM.“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt 
Disney Productions, has been acclaimed by schools from coast 
to coast. Here is a calm, straight-forward approach on a sub- 
ject once considered difficult to handle. Comes complete with 
sound. A 16-mm. print is available free, except for postage, 
on short-term loan. 


INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. You'll find the informative pamphlet “Very 
Personally Yours” an excellent help for reference and review. 
It tells the complete story alone, or provides a supplement to 
the film. Normal bodily functions are explained: in a clear, 
simple style. Every girl should have her own copy. 


TEACHING GUIDE AND MENSTRUAL CHART. The Teaching Guide, de- 


signed with the aid of hundreds of teachers, is flexible 


enough to be adapted to almost any teaching condition. The 
large colored chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures; outlines 
process in easy-to-follow diagrams. 


the menstrual 


' Color film by Walt Disney Productions 


plus instructive ‘take home” booklets 


he complete program 
given to over 10 million students 


e 
i 


ers and students, used by most major school sys- 
tems in the country, it is fast becoming a regular 
part of school curriculums. This complete pro- 
gram, or any part of it, is:available on request 
at no charge, with the compliments of Kotex*. 
Simply fill out and return the coupon below. 


on menstruation 


—TO ORDER — MAIL THIS COUPON —~ 


International Ceilucotton Products Co., Dept. PE-12 ¢ 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send me free, your 16-mm. sound film, “The Story of 


Menstruation” (for which I will pay postage), and ais 
copies of the booklet, “Very Personally Yours.” Also send 


Menstrual Physiology Chart | Teaching Guide 


Preferred date for receipt of film ( allow 
4 weeks ) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
I, in turn, agree to the following terms 
1. Within days after receipt to return the film prepaid 
in the same spark-proof metal case in which I receive it 
2. To make no charge for admission when showing the picture 
3. To use sound equipment and show the film complete 


Position 
School or Organization 
Street 


City State 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
TRACK AND FIELD 
COACHING 


By RICHARD |. MILLER 


University of Illinois 


McGraw-Hill Series in Health 
Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation 


Ready in January 


A text which gives an authentic and 
concise picture of coaching high school 
track and field athletics. Coaching at 
this level is a specialized and complex 
problem. «Since the physical, mental, 
and emotional makeup of the high 
school athlete varies from that of the 
college athlete, the techniques, teaching 
methods, levels of performance, and im- 
provement must be adjusted to his 
level. 


Here is a book which will help the high 
school coach to take an adolescent boy 
of unknown potentialities and through 
careful observation, some trial and 
error, and much patience, develop the 
student's talents to their fullest extent. 


O li /, er Books 


Benson and Goldberg 
THE CAMP COUNSELOR 

337 pages, $4.50 
Metheny 
BODY DYNAMICS 

225 pages, $3.50 
Kenney and Law 
WRESTLING Ready in May 
Brownell and Hagman 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

514 pages, $4.50 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
330 West 42nd St. ¥. 36, ¥: 


About the 
AUTHORS 


Dr. Fred V. Hein and D. A. Dukelow, M.D., 
are Consultants in Health and Fitness, Bu 
reati of Health Education, American Medi 
cal Association, Chicago, Hl 


Fvelyn K. Dillon is Assistant Professor of 
the Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Education at Wellesley College. Wellesley 
Mass 


Captain Harald Sandvik is Director ot the 
Department of Physical Education of the 
Roval Norwegian Ministry of Education, 
Oslo 


Gunnar A. Peterson is Director of Field In 
struction and Instructor in Camping at 
George Williams College, Chicago. He is a 
member of the Winter Mountaineering 
Committee of the Adirondack Mountain 
Club 


Leslie Clark is Director of Clear Lake 
Camp, a Battle Creek Public Schools camp 
at Dowling, Mich. He is a member of the 
State Curriculum Committee on Conserva 
ution and Outdoor Education in Michigan 


George Hyelte is General Manager of the 
Department of Recreation and Parks in 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Ericson Weatherford, I, is Professor 
of Recreation Education at) North Caro 
lina College at Durham, Durham, N. C. 


Dr. Raymond A. Snyder is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at the Uni 
versity of California, Los Angeles 
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Ladies! 
Get Sticks & 


Equipment for 
LACROSSE 


TTENTION! 
WOMEN'S COLLEGES! 


Your school play Lacrosse? 


ecial team 
Bacharach's has spect? 
prices on Lacrosse equipment! 


LACROSSE GLOVES 
oft pliable leather, 

fingers, double thick 


sponge padding! 


LACROSSE SHOES 


ladies’ “Bon Ami” 
shoes. Moulded rub- 
ber soles, heavy 
canvas uppers, pad- 
ded tongue and cork 
innersoles! 


LACROSSE 
STICKS 


Attack, Midfield, 
Defense and 
Goalie. Strung in 
crosstex, clock- 
cord or rawhide. 
Solid, perfectly 
balanced handles. 


@ PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE FOR 
COMPLETE TEAM PRICE LIST 


Bacharach -Rasin Co. 


14. N. HOWARD STREET 
Balto. -1-Md. — LE. 3066 
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In This Issue 

e Winter is here! Off we go 
into the winter woods—that 
is, if we are lucky enough to 
have plerity of snow. In 
Washington, D. C., there is 
no snow as we go to press, but 
other sections of the country 
will be able to profit from our 
articles on winter camping 
and the school camp in win- 
ter, we hope. Cover photo is 
by U.S. Forest Service. 

e We are fortunate to have 
first-hand news from Norway 
on the Winter Olympics in 
Oslo next month (p. 32) 


e See what you can do to 
help pass H.R. 5853 and how 
your program will benefit. 
Read pages 8 and 9 carefully. 
e Did you know that wom- 
en's lacrosse is so popular that 
a touging team recently vis- 
ited the British Isles? The 
USWLA gives an account of 
the trip and its results (p. 13). 


e Conventions are the 
news again. See p. 29 for your 
National Convention reserva- 
tion and p. 19 for the South- 
ern District Convention pro- 
gram. 


CHANGE OF sn Send your 
new address at ast 5 weeks before 
the date of the ts sue with which it is 
to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept.. AAHPER 

1201 16th St. 

Washington 6, D.C. 
Send old address with the new, en 
closing if possible your address label 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. Du 
plicate copies cannot be sent 


The Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education. and Recreation. published monthly. September to 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W.. Washingt ¢ 
class matter at the Post Office, Washington, D.C 


expressed by authors 
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Volume 23, No. | 


Health Education 


School Health Today—Third National Conference on 
Physicians and Schools 
Fred V. Hein and D. A, Dukelow, M.D. 
The Physical Educator Asks About Health, Part 1l—Joint 
Committee Report of the NEA and the AMA.................. 
Highlights of the Health Education Report, National Con- 
ference for Mobilization of Health Education, Physical 


Physical Education 


International Women’s Lacrosse—lL. S. Touring Team in 
the British Isles.. ..USWLA 
Swim to ‘Evelyn K. Dillon 

VI Olympic Winter Games—Oslo, Norway 
Harald Sandvik 


Recreation 


The School Camp in Winter. Leslie Clark 
Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Ree- 

reation (from the AAHPER Yearbook)....George Hjelte 
Why Not “Recreation Education” ?....4. E. Weatherford, I 


General Interest 


H.R. 5853 Is Your Bill—Get Behind I1l.....................ccse00 
The Child Is King in Atlanta—Southern District Conven- 


Improving Undergraduate Preparation 
Raymond A. Snyder 


Participate in Your Convention , 
Research Quarterly Reprints Available 


Features 


Coming Events, p 2—About the Authors, p 4—Mobiliza- 
tion News, p 26—Products Preview, p 30—How We Do 
It, p 39—International Scene, p 41—New Books in Brief. 
p 43—Coast to Coast, p 46—Spotlight on the Dance, p 51 
—Women in Athletics, p 54—Meet the Majors, p 57— 
Research Bulletin, p 58—Your District Reporter, p 59— 
Audio-Visual Materials. p 61—Advertisers in This Issue. 
p 64. 
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FAMOUS for more 

than 30 years for its skill 

in making athletic footwear for 

every sport, Converse offers Physical 
Education instructors and students the 
quality-made canvas shoes shown here. 
For better fit, positive traction, maximum 
arch support, insist on the Converse 
brand wherever you buy your shoes. 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS IN ALL SIZES 
Converse-made physical education shoes are built 

on correctly proportioned lasts for correct arch support 
and true foot comfort. Sizes 3 to 11, except molded 
sole All Star, which is available in sizes 4 to 10. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: 
564 West Monroe Street 241 Church Street 100 Howard Street 


WOMEN’S 
“ALL STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 


Heavy white army duck uppers with loose duck 
lining; peg top upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE and CUSHION HEEL AND 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non-marking molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S 
“GLENVILLE” 
19486 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford; white army duck uppers backed 
to drill; foxing to edge of sole; blue upper 
foxing ; corrugated toe guard; full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COMFORT CUSH- 
ION ARCH. Non-marking crepe outsole, 


WOMEN’S 
“PHYS-ED” 
19010 Sizes 3 to 11 


a\\ 
« \\ 


Lace-to-toe bal heavy white army duck uppers ; 
foxing to edge of sole; blue upper foxing; corru- 
gated toe guard. SPONGE INSOLE with CUSHION 
HEEL AND ARCH SUPPORT. Non-marking crepe 
outsole. 


NEW YORK 13: SAN FRANCISCO 5: 


WOMEN’S 
"“GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with COMFORT CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe design outsole. 
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To these winter campers, home is where they hang their snowshoes. 


at home in the snow 


Before you go camping in winter. 
note these pointers from an expert 


HIS is the time of year when 
jp in the snow-covered regions 
of the country are either hugging 
close to the radiators, eating more 
anti-histamine tablets cursing 
the weather, or they're out on the 
hilltops looking up to the heavens 
for snow. The tremendous popular- 
ity of winter activities during the 
past two decades has sent increasing 
numbers of people out into the win- 
try wonderlands for adventure. 


Winter rs. Summer Camping 
Camping, even under the most 
ideal conditions in the summer, has 
its problems difficulties—but 
these are as nothing compared with 
those that present themselves in win- 
ter. As Fay Welch of the New York 
State College of Forestry says: “In 
the summer you can make mistakes 
usually without paying too high a 
price . . . but in winter, with the 
temperature from zero to forty be- 
low, it is a very serious matter. Fire 
building, travel, protection from the 
elements—all become much more 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


difhcult in winter. Get your appren 
tice raining in camping in summer; 
after that enter the winter woods 
with caution. But remember, just 
as the winter wilderness holds the 
greatest difficulties and dangers, even 
so it offers the highest rewards and 
satisfaction.” 

Perhaps at the outset it would be 
well to distinguish between winter 
camping in a heated, jinsulated cabin 
to which you can drive in a heated 
automobile, and winter camping 
utilizing snowshoes and skis for trav- 
el and a pack loaded with all the 
necessities for setting up your home 
in the snow. While the introduction 
to camping for many comes by way 
of screened cabins, nicely gravelled 
paths and inner spring mattresses, 
some persons graduate to the primi- 
tive campsite with head nets, the 
rocky trail, and bough beds. ‘To all 
of this, winter camping is the post- 
graduate experience. 

In winter camping you utilize all 
the skills of campcraft that you've 


FLRUCATION, AND RECREATION 


ON 


by GUNNAR PETER 


learned in the summer and add a 
good number of new ones. You learn 
to do things differently. In select 
ing a site to place your summer shel 
ter, you'd look for a high breezy 
spot. In the winter, the cautious 
camper keeps low in cover in a well 
protected spot out of the wind. The 
hrewood problem is increased, since 
the need for both cooking and 
warmth keeps the woodsman on the 
run. Food problems are multiplied; 
it is hardly necessary to worry about 
relrigeration—but try to keep that 
eagerly awaited meal from freezing 
between the cooking fire and your 
mouth! Your pack load becomes 
heavier, with extra clothing, more 
bedding, extra heat-producing foods. 
Fo the natural obstacles of a trail 
can be added the task of manouver 
ing them on snowshoes or skis. 
Winter Camping Techniques 

and Equipment 


Naturally, before any extended 
trip into the wintry woods, a person 
(Continued on page 18) 
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5853 
YOUR BILL 


Summary of H.R. 5853 
School Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education 
Instruction 
Act of 1952 


On October 20, 1951, Congress- 
man J. Percy Priest (D-Tenn.) in- 
troduced the “School Health, Safety, 
and Physical Education Instruction 
Act of 1952,” (H.R. 5853) which 
would authorize the appropriation 
of federal funds to assist the states 
and territories in “extending and 
improving” their programs of 
health, safety, and physical educa- 
tion instruction for all school-age 
children in the public elementary 
and secondary schools. 


s 
Provisions of the Measure 
The measure, which was referred 
to the House Education and Labor 
Committee, would provide for fed- 
eral expenditure of $15 million per 
annum for five fiscal years, with 
each state receiving a minimum of 
$50,000 and the Virgin Islands $10,- 
000, with the remaining tunds to 
be allocated among the various 
states in accordance with the rela- 
tionship of the rural population of 
each state to the total rural popula- 
tion of the United States. In order 
to qualify, the states must not reduce 
their expenditures from state and 
local sources for these purposes. 


Administration of the Program 


The program would be adminis- 
tered on the state level by the state 
departments of education and on 
the federal level by the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. The bill 
specifically prohibits any interfer- 
ence “with state and local initiative 
and responsibility in the conduct of 


public education.” H.R. 5853 was 
introduced in recognition of the. 
fact that “the health and_ physical 
well-being of the people are essen- 
tial for the strength and seeurity of 
our Nation,” and that such legisla- 
tuuon would be “one essential mea- 
sure of national defense, security 
and wellare.” This bill was devel- 
oped by the AAHPER Legislative 
Committee. The NEA Legislation 
Commission officially approved the 
bill February 25. 


For the complete text of the Bill. 


see the December Journal, p. 5 


How You Can Help 
Pass H.R. 5853 


YOU CAN 
(1) Become informed on 
what H.R. 5853 can do for 
your profession. 
(2) Write your Congress- 
man to support the bill. A 
personal visit is most effec- 
tive. 
(3) Inform other organiza- 
tions to which you belong as 
to the provisions of the bill 
and urge its support by reso- 
lution or other action. 
(4) Encourage others in 
your profession to take these 
steps. 


House Education and Labor Committee 


Congressman* 


1. Graham A. Barden, Chairman, 
2. Augustine B. Kelley 

3. Adam C. Powell, Jr. 

John S. Wood 

John F. Kennedy 

6. Wingate H. Lucas 

7. Cleveland M. Bailey 

8. Leonard Irving 

9. Carl D. Perkins 

10. Charles R. Howell 

ll. Roy W. Wier 

12. Boyd Tackett 

18. Ernest Greenwood 

Vacant 

15. Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. 
16. Ralph W. Gwinn 

17. Walter E. Brehm 

18. Wint Smith 

19. Carroll D. Kearns 

20. Thruston Ballard Morton 
21. Thomas H. Werdel 

22. Harold H. Velde 

23. Charles E. Potter 

24. Richard B. Vail 

25. Berry 


District State 


North Carolina (New Bern) 
Pennsylvania (Greensburg) 
New York (New York) 
Georgia (Canton) 
Massachusetts (Boston) 
Texas (Grapevine) 

West Virginia ( Clarksburg) 
Missouri (Independence) 
Kentucky (Hindman) 

New Jersey (Pennington) 
Minnesota (Minneapolis) 
Arkansas (Nashville) 

New York (Bay Shore) 


Pennsylvania (Wynnewood) 
New York (Bronxville) 
Ohio (Millersport) 

Kansas (Mankato) 
Pennsylvania (Farrell) 
Kentucky (Glenview) 
California (Bakersfield) 
Illinois (Pekin) 

Michigan (Cheboygan) 
Illinois (Chicago) 

South Dakota (McLaughlin) 


* 1-14 Democrats; 15-25 Republicans 
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AAHPER Legislative 
Committee 


Chairman: Harold K. Jack, State 
Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Va. ('53). 

E. R. Abramowski, Erie Tech- 
nical High School, Erie, Pa. (53). 

C. J. Alderson, University of 
Texas, Austin ('52). 

George W. Ayars. State Depart- 
ment of Education, Dover, Del. 
(54). 

Theodore J. Bleier, 275 N.W. 
2nd Street, Miami, Fla. (°53). 

Ruth V. Byler, State Department 
of Education, Hartford, Conn. (54). 

Milo F. Christiansen, Recreation 
Department, Washington, D.C. 
(52). 

Dorothy Davies, Southern Illi- 
nois University, Carbondale (’53). 

Leah J. Gregg, University of 
Texas, Austin (°52). 

Willard N. Greim, Board of Fdu- 
cation, Denver, Colo. (°52). 

Paul Landis, State Department 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio ('54) . 

George Sirnio, State Department 
of Education, Salem, Ore. (°54). 

David P. Snyder, Board of Edu- 
cation, Oakland, Calif. ('52). 


Legislative Meetings 


An all-day conference to help plan 
federal legislation pertaining to edu- 
cation was held on December 19 at 
the NEA building. Over 100 or- 
ganizational representatives partici- 
pated. 

One phase of the agenda related 
to legislation for assisting the states 
in promoting health, physical educa- 
tion, and safety education (H.R. 
5853). A special evening meeting 
was held to discuss H.R. 5853. In 
attendance were representatives from 
groups primarily interested in health 
education, physical education, and 
safety education. 


You can help pass H.R. 5853 
and in turn help your program 


Behind It! 


What Your State Would Receive Under the School Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education Instruction Act of 1952 


Introduced October 20, 1951 by Mr. Priest (Tenn.) in 82nd Congress and Referred to 
House Education and Labor Committee 


Rural Popu- Pereent 
lation, 1950* Distri- Apportion- Total 

(Prelim. butien Flat ment of Allotment 
States and Territories figures) of Col. 2 Grant Remainder (Cols. 445) 
Total 55,502,653 100.00 $2,610,000 $12,390,000 $15,000,000 
Alabama 1,727,304 3.11 50,000 385,329 435,329 
Arizona 3! 0.60 50,000 74,340 
Arkansas . 1, 2.30 50,000 284,970 
California 2,034,081 3.67 50,000 454,713 
Colorado 490,264 0.88 50,000 109,082 
Connecticut 442,736 0.80 50,000 99,120 
Delaware . 118,589 0.21 50,000 26,019 
Dist. of Columbia _. 0 0.00 50,000 0 50,000 
Florida 949,902 1.71 50,000 211,869 261,869 
Georgia 1,876,840 3.38 50,000 418,782 468,782 
Idaho 334,015 0.60 50,000 74,340 124,340 
Illinois 1,943,671 3.50 50,000 433,650 483,650 
Indiana 1,573,316 2.84 50,000 351,876 401,876 
lowa 1,366,558 2.46 50,000 304,794 354,794 
Kansas 906,188 1.63 50,000 201,957 251,957 
Kentucky 1,842,669 $.32 50,000 411,348 461,348 
Louisiana 1,207,166 2.18 50,000 270,102 $20,102 
Maine 440,625 0.79 50,000 97,881 147,881 
Maryland 715,034 1.29 50,000 159,831 209,831 
Massachusetts 724,554 1.31 50,000 162,309 212,309 
Michigan 1,830,124 3.30 50,000 408,870 458,870 
Minnesota 1,355,098 2.44 50,000 302,316 $52,316 
Mississippi 1,568,883 2.83 50,000 350,637 400,637 
Missouri 1,515,750 2.73 50,000 $38,247 388,247 
Montana $30,792 0.60 50,000 74,340 124,340 
Nebraska 701,835 1.26 50,000 156,114 206,114 
Nevada 65,612 0.12 50,000 14,868 64,868 
New Hampshire 224,355 0.40 50,000 49,560 99,560 
New Jersey 645,839 1.16 50,000 193,724 
New Mexico 336,682 0.61 50,000 . 125,579 
New York 3.84 50,000 475,776 425,776 
North Carolina 4.84 50,000 599,676 649,676 
North Dakota 0.82 50,000 101,598 151,598 
Ohio j 4.24 50,000 525,336 575,336 
Oklahoma 1.96 50,000 242,844 292,844 
Oregon 1.26 50,000 156,114 206,114 
Pennsylvania 3,084,045 5.56 50,000 738,884 
Rhode Island sinc 119,851 0.22 50,000 77,258 
South Carolina 1,338,352 241 50,000 ‘ $48,599 
South Dakota : 434,457 0.78 , 50,000 96,642 146.642 
Tennessee 1,833,334 3.30 50,000 408,870 458.870 
Texas 2,860,808 5.15 50,000 638,085 688,085 
Utah 236,541 0.43 50,000 53,277 103,277 
Vermont 238,578 0.43 50,000 53,277 103,277 
Virginia 1,753,742 3.16 50,000 $91,524 
Washington 876,051 1.58 50,000 195,762 
West Virginia 1,306,793 2.35 50,000 291,165 
Wisconsin 1,443,229 2.60 50,000 $22,140 
Wyoming 147,446 0.27 50,000 33,45 
Alaska. *61,000 0.11 50,000 13,629 63,629 
Hawaii 154,900 0.28 50,000 34,692 84,692 
Puerto Rico — 1,316,000 2.37 50,000 293,643 343,643 
Virgin Islands —_a . *6,700 0.01 10,000 1,239 11,239 


*Estimates by NEA Research Division. 
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HE YEAR-ROUND school camp im- 
ote that camping is done in 
Winter camping, as it 
has been developed during the last 
five years at Clear Lake Camp, has 
proven to be highly popular with 
the children who have attended. 


all seasons. 


There are severa) reasons why this 
is sO. 
most children and gives them an ex 
perience filled with adventure and 
challenge. An evaluation of it by 
children who had participated 
showed clearly their enjoyment and 
interest in winter sports, cookouts, 
and hiking. Work experiences such 
as lumbering, ice cutting, and snow 


Winter camping is new to 


removal were also high on the list 
of popular activities. 


terized, well-ventilated, and well- 
heated. Every effort is made to have 
children bring proper winter cloth- 
ing and equipment to camp. The 
camp also has an extra supply of 
clothing for the inevitable cases ol 
children) who come inadequately 
prepared because of parental care- 
lessness or lack of financial means. 

Children with bad colds are im- 
mediately isolated and sent home. 
When children participate in) win- 
ter sports or work in outdoor areas, 
particular attention is paid to ways 
olf keeping warm and dry. Warm 
ing fires are built and canvass wind 
breaks are erected and on very cold 


days activities are near cabins so 


Vork, as well as play. is fun in 
school winter camping experiences 


Migging tne camp out after a heavy snow. 


Health Considerations 


One of the persistent questions 


asked about winter camping con 
cerns the health implications to chil 
dren coming from sheltered class 
rooms to a week of outdoor living. 
It is sate to sav that at Clear Lake 
sickness is about the same as in the 
classroom at the same time of vear. 

Caretul attention must be paid to 
health 


camp. The building where the chil- 


conditions the winter 


dren will do their sleeping and most 
of their indoor living must be win 
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School Camp 
in 


WY 


children who get chilled can go in- 
side to get warm. ‘The clothing of 
ihe children is checked each time 
they leave the building, and rest is 
provided after activity. 


Outdoor Activities 


“What do you do outdoors in 
is another question often 
One of the obvious answers, 


winter?” 
asked. 
of course, is the whole area of win 
ter sports, which important 
health and recreational needs and 
fit easily into the camp program. 
The woods in winter is still an un 
explored wilderness to most Ameri 
Youth leadership training 
does an excellent job in preparing 
leaders for summer experiences but 
offers practically nothing for winter. 

The outdoors holds as many trea- 
sures for the nature lover in winter 
as in other season. It is the only 
time when children can easily learn 
about the life and habits of mam- 
mals. Tracks in the snow tell a vivid 


meet 


Cans. 


Taking care of skis and equipment. 
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The winter camping 
program developed 
at Clear Lake Camp, 
Dowling. Michi; an, 
the past five years 


by LESLIE CLARK 


story of the life and times of each 
animal tracked through its daily o1 
nightly activities. A patch of red in 
the snow near a windfall or a bram- 
ble patch tells a poignant story to 
the tracker of life and death—death 
for the rabbit and life for the fox 
or other predator who managed a 
successful night hunt for food. A 
mere hunt for bait to go ice fishing 
becomes an exciting adventure in 
ferreting out winter homes of the 
goldenrod gall grub, the wood grub, 
and the corn borer. 

Bird) study observation — is 
another activity easily done in win 
ter. Careful stalking and observa- 
tion with binoculars are unneces 
sary. All that is needed are several 


feeding stations near the camp 
buildings, a few wooded  glades 


where food has been scattered—and 
ihe bird population surrounding the 
area will be available for close-up 
study and identification. 

Another excellent activity for this 
time of year is the use of map and 
compass. With the lakes and swamps 
frozen, bee-line hikes develop  im- 
portant skills in) woodland travel. 
Compass trails laid out with clues 
indicating new directions of travel 
and perhaps finally leading to a 
cookout spot are real fun as several 
teams compete in an exciting game. 

Camp crafts are based largely on 
the use of native materials and the 
making of objects useful in the 
camp activities. Colorful bouquets 
are sometimes made for table deco- 
rations from milkweed pods, Queen 
Anne's’ Lace, Pearly Everlasting, 


On the winter trail with food and equipment for an outdoor meal, 


and similar weed flowers on 
that are still standing in the winter. 
These are colored by brush or by 
dipping in paint. 
berries, and interesting pieces ol 
wood are collected to make terrari 
ums for home or school use. Cranes, 
roasters, pothooks, and tin-can cook 
ing utensils are often made in prep- 
aration for cookout experiences. 
Whittling is another craft experi- 
ence in which are used interesting 
pieces of wood that have tancilul 
shapes and a beautiful grain. Re- 
pairing and maintaining 
equipment is also a part of the pro 
gram. 


pods 


Mosses, winter 


sports 


Work Experiences 

Work experiences are one of the 
cornerstones of the camp program. 
The job of supplying wood tor camp 
fireplaces and cookout areas tur 
nishes many valuable experiences, 
such as using basic tools, proper cut 
ting and thinning in the woodlot, 
conservation practides, and increased 
knowledge of woods and their chat 
acteristics. Keeping the camp trails 
and roads open, and preparing the 
slopes for skiing and tobogganing 
are real work jobs that require the 
cooperation of all concerned. 

Each winter a rink for skating is 
constructed and cared for by the 
children, and they also clear areas 
on the lake surface for their use. 
One of the most fascinating of the 
work experiences from the chil- 
drens’ point of view is that of cut- 
ting and storing ice to be used in 
later months in the making of home- 
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made ice cream with the old-tash 
ioned freezer and for refrigeration 
of perishables on the spring and 
summet Keeping — the 
camp buildings clean is a daily job 


cookouts. 


of the campers; they also care fon 
bunkhouses and dining room. 
Another interesting project done 
by several groups has been the win 
ter study of the lake. This involves 
chopping holes in the ice to take 
soundings of depth and to discover 
water temperatures at various levels. 
Correlation of this activity with ice 
fishing has given children under 
standing of winter life in the lake. 
(Continued on page 4) 


Using map end compass. 
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Developing 


Democratic Human Relations 


Though Recreation 


by GEORGE HJELTE in the AAHPER YEARBOOK 


MONG the various activities 
A which comprise the total pro- 
gram of education none is as capa- 
ble of demonstration and practice of 
democratic ideals as recreation. By 
tradition in America, choices in rec- 
reation are freely made, without 
compulsion. ‘The place an individ- 
ual earns among his fellows in a rec- 
reational group is determined by his 
conduct toward his associates and 
the level of his skill and perform- 
ance. He must assume individual 
responsibility in and make his maxi- 
mum contribution to the group en- 
terprise. He must recognize and 
adapt himself to the contributions 
of others. He achieves personal se- 
curity through the joint effort. In 
recreation, intergroup tensions due 
to accidental circumstances of birth, 
color, nationality, religion, are al- 
most nonexistent among the “‘recre- 
ators,”” albeit not among spectators. 
There are frequently competitive 
tensions related to the rules of play, 
but rarely the other tensions which 
are so. destructive of 


continuing 
good human relations. 


Purposeful Organization 

The theoretical assumptions which 
underlie this line of reasoning are 
deserving of profound research to 
the end that there might be devel- 
oped sound principles of guidance 
for enlightened recreational leaders. 
Although from the standpoint of the 
recreator, most recreation is intense- 
ly purposeful, leaders of recreation 
have not yet organized, conducted, 
and guided recreation effectively 
with a view to the accomplishment 
of definite objectives. More has been 
done in the adaptation of recrea- 
tional activities to serve specific ob- 
jectives in the field of mental ther- 
apy and hygiene. Even this work is 
conducted without the benefit of 
adequate research and experimen- 
tation. The field of recreational re- 
search is wide open. 
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The tull use of recreation as an 
educational force has only begun to 
be realized. Its traditional quality 
of freedom acts as a resistant to its 
purposeful organization, but organ- 
ization under the direction of wise 
leaders need not impair its virtues. 
The development of recreational in- 
terests, skills and appreciations 
among children and youth is still 
left pretty much to chance. This 
statement is not meant as an indict- 
ment of the schools and the several 
youth-serving agencies in whose pro- 
grams recreational activities are the 
core. “Preparation for worthy use 
of leisure’ has long been accepted 
as a fundamental objective of edu- 
cation, nevertheless, as yet the appli- 
cation is not universal. 


Leisure-Time Activities 

We still worship at the shrine of 
drudgery. One who shuns pleasures 
and subjects himself to the disci- 
pline of seemingly endless toil is 
often held up to emulation. The 
dignity of recreation practiced for 
its own inherent worth needs to be 
upheld. There is a need for coun- 
seling children from time to time in 
the wise selection of hobbies and for 
providing them aid in 
them. 


pursuing 
Impulses to follow a hobby 
often die for lack of facilities or for 
lack of knowledge of how to pro- 
cure them. 

The environment in which peo- 
ple live is generally ill adapted to 
leisure-time activities. Urban neigh- 
borhoods are completely artificial. 
There is little within them to inspire 
the soul, nearly all vestiges of un- 
sullied nature having been wiped 
out. Space is decidedly at a premi- 
um and whole neighborhoods are 
permitted to be built without pro- 
vision of a playground or park. ‘The 
city planning and urban develop- 
ment movement grows at rapid 
pace, but it will require generations 
to rebuild our cities. Meanwhile, the 


schools constitute the largest single 
resource for the practice of recrea- 
uiongl activities on a large scale. 
Wide Recreational Organization 

The privilege of “leading the peo- 
ple out of bondage to the common- 
place” may not be accorded exclu- 
sively to the schools. Even assum- 
ing an extension of adult education 
and preschool education, the uni- 
versal educational system cannot 
and should not occupy the entire 
field of education for leisure. The 
pattern of leisure-time organization 
which has developed in American 
life seems well suited to our Ameri- 
can ideals and to the essential demo- 
cratic concept of recreation as an 
area of life where freedom of choice 
and expression must be preserved 
at all cost. In an age requiring in- 
creasing regimentation of many ac- 
tivities in the interests of mutual 
protection, mutual aid, vocation, 
and subsistence, it may well be that 
the field of recreation and leisure 
may become the last refuge of the 
democratic spirit. Hence, it is ap- 
propriate that recreational organiza- 
tion shall be heterogeneous with a 
free assumption of prerogatives by 
the home, the church and the com- 
munity and by a multitudinous col- 
lection of voluntary national and 
local organizations. 

That this is the American way in 
recreational organization is appar- 
ent to anyone who studies the pat- 
tern of organization for leisure in 
American life. Characteristic of this 
pattern is the existence in every 
community of numerous groups, 
large and small, temporary and com- 
paratively permanent, each group 
built upon some identity of interest, 
enthusiasm and desire upon the part 
of its membership. The number of 
such groups defies any effort to cata- 
log chem. Taken together in their 
activities they represent a cross sec- 
tion of American leisure-time inter- 
ests and participation. They repre- 
sent “the building blocks of. Ameri- 
can culture,” which it is hoped may 
be wisely shaped and laid one on the 
other to build a cultural edifice of 
great dignity in a nation which has 
recognized since its beginning the 
right of all to “the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” (See inside back cover.) 
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ee AS ONE who saw the thrilling 
game of lacrosse at Roe- 
dean! when the England team beat 
the U.S. A. girls, it amazes me that 
so fascinating a game is overlooked 
by all but a few enthusiasts,” wrote 
the Evening Argus sports reporter. 
Just back from two-months’ 
playing tour of the British Isles as 
the guests of the All England Ladies’ 
Lacrosse Association, our “U.S. A. 
girls” are more than ever “enthusi- 
astic’” and “fascinated” after seeing 
the superb playing of the game by 
the English! 


1Roedean School, Brighton, Sussex, Eng 
land—location of the “lacrosse holiday 
week” attended by leading players of Eng 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales-—with 
the U.S. Touring Team guests of the Eng 
lish Ladies’ Lacrosse Association. 


Front row, left to right: 
Alice Roberts, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Betty Naw- 
rath, Naugatuck, Conn.: 
Clorinda Lauretano, 
Medford, Mass.; Anne 
Delano, Brookline. 
Mass.; Mrs. Anne Wil- 
kinson, Media, Pa.; and 
Ann Coakley. Norwood, 


Mass. 


Not appearing in this 
picture: Doris Arm- 
strong. Brookline, 
Mass.; Mrs. Bruce Don- 
aldson, Unionville, Pa. 


Returns 
Laerosse in the British Isles 


U. S. Women’s Touring Tea 
Enthusiastie 


by the U. S. WOMEN’S LACROSSE ASSOCIATION 


This 15-member U. S. Touring 
Team represented the United States 
Women’s Lacrosse Association (US 
WLA), a postgraduate independent 
Association formed to foster the 
growth of lacrosse in America. The 
main body of USWLA members are 
directors of physical education at 
girls schools offering lacrosse. 


What the U. 8S. Team Learned 
What our U. S. team observed ot 
the perfection in technique, body 
movement, positioning, and keen 
head work in the English playing ol 
the game, and, in spite of the Eve- 
ning Argus reporter's “few enthusi 
asts,” the firm position of the la 
crosse program in the outstanding 
girls schools ladies lacrosse 
clubs in England has very signifi 
cantly influenced our teaching. 


About 


In addition, the opportunity of 
sharing quite intimately, and with 
a very warm and generous welcome, 
home and school life of our British 
hostesses “off the field” and the 
background offered by a splendid 
travel and tour program (taking us 
through the Festival of Britain; gov- 
ernment functions of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales; abbeys, 
schools, and buildings featuring 
prominently in world history) pro- 
vided an experience at once unique, 
constructive, tremendously enjoy- 
able, and very meaningful. 

This returned and “remade” U. S. 
Touring Team, as a result of seven 


weeks of intensive observation, 


coaching, and playing with British 
experts, now provides the inspira- 
tion and “know how” for a greatly 


Back row, left to right: 
Jean Slaymaker, Ithan, 
Pa.; Nancy Vadner, Bala 
Cynwyd, Pa. (face par- 
tially obscured); Mrs. 
James Klug, New York 
City; Gayle Meacham, 
Narberth, Pa.; Jane 
Vache, Rutledge, Pa.; 
Gloria Heath, New York 
City; Lois Linton, Wa- 
wa, Pa.; and Jacqueline 
Fehling, Wynnewood, 
Pa. 
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American and British girls cheer together. 


raised American standard of play 
and more widespread interest in 
what they all teel is the outstanding 


girls sport. 
How Women’s Lacrosse Is Played 


Some of the lack of enthusiasm for 
lacrosse found in American schools 
comes from the confusion between 
the men’s and women’s game. The 
similarity actually only extends to 
the general shape of the stick 
(“crosse’’) and the ball. Field mark- 
ings, equipment, rules, and play are 
all dissimilar. The game for the 
men requires body pads and use of 
the crosse and body as a weapon. 
Entirely different is the gracetul 
women's game, requiring a high de- 
gree of accuracy and speed in body 
movement and loot work, stick han- 
dling, and team play 
contact permitted, 


with no body 
To hamper an 
opponent’s movement toward goal, 
positioning of defense players on the 
field is utilized, forcing the attack 
to change pace or to pass, giving the 
defense an opportunity to gain con- 


trol of the ball by an interception, 
or when possible a light tapping of 
the opponent's Crosse to dislodge the 
ball. 


The game 
aerial 


progresses through 
passes on a field) with no 
boundaries other than natural ones 
and enjoys a great freedom of mo- 


tion. The movements of “cradling” 
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to keep the ball in the crosse, catch- 
ing, and overarm passing tollow the 
natural rhythmic movement of the 
body, and are performed in the same 
way as catching and throwing the 
ball by hand—the crosse making the 
reach longer, the pass stronger, and 
the game much faster. The upright 
position is excellent for carriage of 
the body. 

Lacrosse, very definitely a team 
game, utilizes the combined contri- 
butions of 12 players. It is an ideal 
“all-weather” game and the equip- 
ment requirements are modest. It is 
played out of doors in any space [ree 
of obstructions that will accommo- 
date a playing area approximately 
100 yards between goals, and it can 
be learned quickly. 


The USWLA and Affiliates 


Schools and colleges offering la- 
crosse afhliate with the United 


United States Women’s 
Lacrosse Association 


If you should wish information on 
Starting lacrosse as a player or in a 
school program, contact: 

USWLA Secretary 
305 Sixth Avenue 
Pelham, New York 


The NSWA Official Field Hockey 
Lacrosse Guide, 1950-52 contains further 
information about the USWLA. 


States Women’s Lacrosse Association 
as the official body guiding Ameri- 
can women’s lacrosse activities and 
representing the United States wom- 
en in international activities.2. The 
USWLA offers assistance in starting 
lacrosse programs, keeps an eye on 
standards of equipment released by 
the sports distributors, provides in- 
struction in current coaching tech- 
niques for teachers of lacrosse, makes 
available written material and _pic- 
tures for instructional purposes and, 
through an active club program of 
regional “local” Associations, pro- 
vides opportunity for adult partici- 
pation. ‘These USWLA member as- 
sociations are at present concentrat- 
ed in the northeastern part of the 
country, but there has been a grow- 
ing interest in California, the Mid- 
west, and Florida. 

Afhliated schools and colleges join 
with other informal 
“playdays’—offered by these local 
Associations. On the club level, the 
associations each handle 
their own programs of instruction 


schools for 


various 


and playing, welcoming as members 
graduates of their afhliated schools 
and all those interested in the en- 
joyment of lacrosse activity. The 
associations participate in a nation- 
al tournament each year where an 
honorary United States and Reserve 
team are selected. 

USWLA affairs are handled by an 
Executive Committee of national 
officers, service committe chairmen, 
and local association representatives. 
The United States has participated 
to the fullest in international la- 
crosse activities, very firmly con- 
vinced of the splendid results co- 
operation and exchange on such a 
level provides. 

How Lacrosse Began in the U. 8. 

In different form, lacrosse was 
originally an American Indian game. 
It was introduced to England via 
Canada in the 1860's and, as has 
been the case with many sports, the 
English saw the possibilities and es- 
tablished the game. The All Eng- 


2The National Section on Women's Ath- 
letics of the AAHPER is the official body 
controlling rules, editorial policy, and 
standards for women’s lacrosse. 
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land Ladies’ Lacrosse Association 
(AELLA) was established in 1912 
for ladies of leisure. 

Lacrosse started as a winter game 
and was quickly adopted by the Eng- 
lish girls Public Schools* as their 
year-round sport. It is through the 
AELLA that the women’s game had 
its start here. The English ladies 
visited America several times in the 
early 1930's and there have been 
exchange visits through the years. 

Greatly improved by the coach- 
ing visits of the English players here 
in 1949 and 1951 and bolstered by 
an intensive “lacrosse week” at Roe- 
dean School, Brighton, England, at 
the start of their tour this fall, out 
U.S. players could understand the 
heretofore almost magical skill of 
the English players, and, exposed to 
the most finished and experienced 
coaching, the U. S. team succeeded 
in grasping the elements of first-class 
lacrosse playing, and could deter- 
mine why the English excelled and 
what lessons might be learned and 
brought back to America. 


English and American Programs 


In England, sports programs are 
more important in the life of the 
country. In schools offering lacrosse, 
all students play; the beautifully 
equipped Public Schools may have 
six “pitches” (lacrosse fields) . 


8Equivalent to our private schools, 


Since it is not possible to admin- 
ister such a large sports program by 
personal supervision of stafl 
members, reliance is put on student 
coaching to a high degree in English 
schools. The large Public (Board- 
ing) Schools have the best standard 
of play and equipment — students 
practicing at least three or four times 
a week. Day Schools usually have 
several good fields, possibly at some 
distance from the school, and 
maintain a good standard of play. 
The High, County, and Gramma 
Schools,* though more restricted in 
facilities, have sports fields avail 


able, but these may be some distance 


away and consequently the school 
can offer only one period a week in 
addition to the Saturday match. In 
all these schools, a sport will be 
taught from the ages of 11-18 and 
followed 
terms. 


through the two school 
Gymnastics is taught to a 
larger degree in English schools, giv 
ing a foundation for quick foot 
work. 


In America, as a natural outcome 
and drawback from our shorter as 
sociation with the game, our la 
crosse has suffered by a limited num 
ber of schools offering the sport, 
lack of trained and experienced in 
structors, and, most significant, by 


‘State schools——equivalent to our public 
schools 


U. S. girls practice on a lacrosse pitch at Roedean. 
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| ALL ENGLAND 


LADIES’ LACROSSE ASSOCIATION 


LACROSSE MATCH 


ENGLAND | 
THE UNITED STATES 


TOURING TEAM 
Saturday, October 13th, 1951 
THE GUINNESS GROUND 


PARK ROYAL, 


DRAW 245 pm 


Admission at Gate - - 2/6 | 
Tickets te advance for parties of 12 or ever from affiliated Clubs or 


from Mine 


PLEASE COME TO WELCOME OUR VISITORS 
THIS WILL BE THE FINAL MATCH OF THEIR TOUR. 


the fact that our lacrosse is taught 
for only a few weeks of the year, 
scheduled in the spring term only. 


A Look to the Future 

On the encouraging side, we have 
seen that as a country there is no 
reason we cannot excel, given a 
longer season and earlier training. 
Our Touring Team to the British 
Isles this fall learned quickly and, 
with very diligent and eager appli 
cation of all the experience that was 
put at their disposal, the U.S. team 
members emerged victorious in two 
of tour International 
Ireland Scotland, 
Wales, and playing 
creditably against England though 
losing 13-3. 

The USWLA, with the fire of this 
fortunate group of “international” 
U. S. players leading, will spread 
the greatly raised standards of play 
and the more skilled approach to 
the teaching of the game throughout 
the Association by means of publi 


matches, 
downing 


nearly tying 


cations on coaching and technique, 
exhibition 
“clinics.” 


games and coaching 
Appreciative of the tre 
mendous stimulation of internation 
al activity and in a co-operative el 
fort to maintain the highest stand 
ards of play and to extend ow 
friendly and free interchange of 
ideas, our program calls for another 
English coaching visit to the United 
States this spring and a return Brit 
ish Touring Team to this country 
in 1954. 
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CHOOL health programs are 
S gaining momentum throughout 
the United States, it was reported at 
the Third National Conference on 
Physicians and Schools, held in the 
Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, IIL, 
November 6-8. The conference, 
sponsored by the Bureau of Health 
Education of the American Medical 
Association, was participated in by 
approximately 200 educators, physi- 
cians, and public health officials 
from 36 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Japan, and Israel. 

Participants the conference 
were divided into five discussion 
groups, covering every phase of the 
school child’s health. Each division 
made a report, which was adopted. 


Follow-up on Health Needs 


One working group under the 
chairmanship of Miss Marie Swan- 
son of New York, school nursing 
consultant of the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing, 
considered follow-up methods to 
meet the health needs of a school 
child. ‘The group stressed the im- 
portance of effective use of available 
health facilities for correction or al- 
leviation of the health problems of 
children of school age and pointed 
out that health examinations have 
limited value unless an organized 
program of follow-up is established. 

The group reported that the first 
step of a follow-up is the creation of 
a favorable attitude on the part of 
the child towards his own health. 
It pointed out that follow-up also 
involves helping parents, teachers, 
and all other persons concerned with 
the health of children to appreciate 
and fulfill their individual respon- 
sibilities. Follow-up properly per- 
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School Health Today 


Third National Conference on Physicians and Schools 


by FRED V. HEIN and DONALD B. DUKELOW, M.D. 


American Medica! Association 


formed, is reported by the group to 
help develop an understanding of 
the value of continued health care. 


Health Services in Physical 
Education 

Health services in physical educa- 
tion, including athletics, were con- 
sidered by a group, of which the 
chairman was Vaughn Blanchard, 
director of health and physical edu- 
cation in Detroit public schools. 
The participants reported a marked 
variance in conditions and practices. 

The group’s conclusion was that 
interscholastic athletic competition 
presents abundant opportunities for 
the improvement of or harm to the 
health of those taking part. Accord- 
ingly, it recommended that coaches 
should be adequately prepared in: 
(1) principles of growth and devel- 
opment; (2) health needs of adoles- 
cent boys and girls; (3) desirable 
health practices, particularly those 
related to the conduct of athletics; 
(4) principles of first aid and acci- 
dent prevention; (5) physiology of 
exercise; (6) conduct of interscho- 
lastic athletics so their maximum 
contribution may be made to the 
physical, emotional, mental, and so- 
cial development of youth. 

It also was pointed out that “de- 
plorable sanitary conditions” exist- 
ed in some physical education plants 
and that unsatisfactory practices 
have gone along with participation 
in activities. The group held that 
study of this problem was one of the 
most important projects which faces 
those interested in school health. 


Communicable Disease Control 

New concepts in control of com- 
municable diseases were discussed by 
a group of which the chairman was 
Dr. Carl Neupert, state health officer 
in Wisconsin. The group stressed 
the need for prompt recognition of 
what might be an acute communi- 
cable disease. 

“To enable the teacher to carry 
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out this responsibility she should 
have adequate instruction in her 
teacher training with ample oppor- 
tunity to put the knowledge to use 
in practice teaching,” it reported. 

Accident or Iliness Emergencies 

A group headed by Dr. Carl Wilz- 
bach, Commissioner of Health of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, urged the devel- 
opment, with medical society co- 
operation, of a written plan for han- 
dling individual and group accident 
or illness emergencies. 

It also suggested that there should 
be at least one first aider on every 
faculty, with the aim of having a 
large percentage of all employees 
familiar with simple first aid. 

The group recommended the 
adoption of an emergency record 
system covering each pupil so as to 
permit rapid action, including the 
notification of parents, in the event 
of an accident. Records of accidents, 
it said, also should be kept for use 
in planning protection and preven- 
tive measures. Schools, it also was 
pointed out, should co-operate with 
local and state officers in the plan- 
ning of a civil disaster program. 


Courses in Health Education 


Teacher colleges should require 
all teachers to have suitable courses 
in health education, in the opinion 
of one working group, of which the 


chairman was Simon McNeeley, 
specialist for health instruction, 
physical education, and athletics, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

“These courses should be given in 
a functional manner so that the stu- 
dent teachers will have an opportu- 
nity to conduct health observation 
and screening tests on pupils,” the 
group reported. 

However, it stressed that phy- 
sicians, communities, and school ad- 
ministrators must recognize the im- 
portance of the teacher's role in 
health appraisal if conditions in 
some schools are to be improved. 
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Rhythmic patterns 
in a pool. 


WIMMING to music which is 
becoming popular throughout 
the United States, has developed 
from the ever-increasing — inter- 
€st in swimming during the past 
two decades. 


The Beginner Today 

Today the beginning swimmer 
starts by learning to make certain 
adjustments to the water and to teel 
at home in the water. He learns to 
put his face under and gets the feel 
of water in his eyes and ears before 
he even takes his feet off the bottom. 
Then he learns that he is buoyant 
and floats. Then he learns to pro- 
pel himself through the water in 
a crude fashion, and finally this 
crude movement through the water 
is refined until he is able to swim 
with ease. 

In many cases the individual does 
all this with no aid other than the 
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Swimming to music is a popular way of adding 
greater ease, relaxation, and fun to swimming 


patient guidance of a wise and ex- 
perienced instructor. Sometimes a 
means of support is furnished which 
helps make some of the steps of 
learning easier. Flutter boards have 
been used for many years to support 
the upper part of the body while the 
feet are being used. One of the 
armed services used cans attached to 
a belt.’ These gave complete sup- 
port and the person wearing them 
could be taught in shallow or deep 
water. Douglas has experimented 
with using swim fins to make the 
learning of the kick easier.? 


1Armbruster, David A., “Teaching Swim 
ming Faster by Means of Artificial Sup 
ports,” Journal of Physical Education, 42:6 
(July-Sept. 1945), pp. 106-7, 

“Douglas, Clarence B., Motivating Swim- 
ming Beginners with Swim Fins,” Beach 
and Pool, 21:9 (Sept. 1947), p. 10, and 21: 
10 (Oct. 1947), p. 14. 


A TO MUSIC 


by EVELYN K. DILLON 


Values to the Individual 


Most persons concerned with the 
teaching of swimming will agree 
that safety, health, and recreation 
are values which may be derived 
from swimming. 

In recent years therapeutic swim- 
ming has become an accepted form 
olf treatment for some individuals 
with physical handicaps. In some 
instances, such a person gets much 
health value as well as recreational 
value from exercise in the water. 
Some persons who are unable to 
walk without the aid of braces arc 
able to discard them and_ propel 
themselves through the water. 

Competitive swimming has be- 
come increasingly popular, especially 
for men. However, the vast major- 
ity of people swim not to survive, 
nor to compete, nor to improve the 
health, but chiefly for the recrea- 
tional value which is derived from 
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swimming. Once the ability to swim 
has been mastered, most girls and 
women, and most men too, are con- 
cerned with the recreational type of 
swimming. 


Use of Music 


Many groups have found that 
swimming with music is fun—much 
more fun, indeed, than just plain 
swimming. 

The writer has been interested in 
the use of music both for recrea- 
tional swimming and for instruc- 
tional swimming classes. A question- 
naire pertaining to the use of music 
with swimming clubs and with in- 
structional swimming classes was 
sent to 125 colleges and universities 
in the United States. The results of 
this questionnaire may be of interest 
to teachers in the field. 

The questionnaire covered the 
following material: (1) the extent 
to which music is being used by col- 
lege swimming clubs, (2) the sources 
of the music being used by college 
swimming clubs, (3) the extent to 
which college swimming clubs use 
music in connection with pageants, 
demonstrations, etc., (4) the extent 
to which music is used as a teaching 


aid instructional swimming 


classes, (5) the reasons for not using 


music or having discontinued the 
use of music with instructional swim- 
ming Classes, and (6). suggested 
phonograph recordings for use with 
swimming clubs or instructional 
swimming classes. 


Results of Questionnaire 


Questionnaires were returned from 
117 schools, 21 of which reported 
that they did not have swimming 
pools. Data from 96 schools having 
swimming pools were used as a 
source of information concerning 
the use of music by college swim- 
ming clubs and by college instruc- 
tional swimming classes. 

Several interesting facts may be 
noted in studying the results. 

e Approximately 76°; of the schools 
replying have swimming clubs. 

e Almost 80°, of the schools which 
have swimming clubs use music. 
OF the clubs which use music all 
use phonograph recordings and 
more than 50°; also use percus- 
sion instruments. 


Only one swimming club of the 
68 which produce annual pag- 
eants, demonstrations, etc., does 
not use music. 
Sixty-three of the 96 schools re- 
plying use music with instruction- 
al swimming classes but only 18, 
or slightly less than 209%, report 
that music is used to a large ex- 
tent. 
Of the 22 schools which gave rea- 
sons for not using music or having 
discontinued the use of music with 
instructional swimming classes, 17 
or almost 80° list “lack of proper 
facilities” as the reason. 
Equipment Problem 


Most schools which use music for 
swimming clubs or classes use a pho- 
nograph or record player. There are 
several problems involved here. First, 
such equipment is expensive. Sec- 
ond, many phonographs and record 
players have no means of adjusting 
the speed of the turn-table. Third, 
in many instances, the machines do 
not have sufficient volume so that 
the music can be heard by the swim- 
mers. And fourth, if the machine is 
an electric one, there is a danger that 
persons touching it with wet hands 
will receive a shock. 

But, if one is able to meet the 
question of expense without diffi- 
culty, the other problems can be 
solved to some extent. The older 
models of portable electric phono- 
graphs do have a means of manually 
adjusting the speed of the turn- 
table. On some models, a competent 
electrician can adjust the speed. 

Many radio- phonographs have 
sufficient volume for the ordinary 
pool. If the phonograph does not 
have sufficient volume, the addition 
of an amplifier is essential. The dan- 
ger of electrical shock can be mini- 
mized by having a_ shock-resistant 
plug attached by an electrician. 


Selection of Records 


The selection of records is another 
important consideration. As a gen- 
eral rule most recordings played at 
78 revolutions per minute (stand- 
ard speed) are much too fast for 
swimming. In selecting records for 
swimming groups, one should keep 
in mind that the music must be very 
slow. Music that seems slow to the 


person on the deck of the pool usu- 
ally seems fast to the person swim- 
ming because he has the resistance 
of the water to overcome. 

Since records usually must be 
slowed down when used for swim- 
ming, it is well to select records 
which are purely instrumental. Slow- 
ing a record which has a vocal re- 
frain is likely to distort the singer's 
voice to the extent that it is un- 
pleasant to listen to. 

Music which has a definite beat 
and rhythm is best for the ordinary 
swimmer. This would mean that 
once the swimmer felt the rhythm 
and tempo of a recording he could 
assume that the tempo would remain 
the same throughout. This would 
eliminate the use of recordings made 
by symphonic orchestras, as those re- 
cordings, although very pleasing to 
hear, have a varied tempo. 

Some groups of experienced swim- 
mers may be able to swim with 
music of this type, but either they 
must become very familiar with 
every phrase and “hold” of the mu- 
sic or they must use the music as a 
background for the swimming and 
not truly synchronize their move- 
ments with the music. 


Percussion Instruments 

The use of percussion  instru- 
ments, either alone or to supplement 
the recorded music, is sometimes 
helpful. Much can be accomplished 
with a single wooden drummer's 
block and a hard beater similar to 
a drummer’s stick. The sound re- 
produced is clear and sharp and car- 
ries well in a pool or on a beach. 
Drums, tomtoms, gongs, cymbals, 
and other percussion instruments 
offer variety. These instruments are 
not essential, and the creative 
teacher will be able to improvise. 

Music for instructional swimming 
classes might be considered helpful 
in the actual learning process on 
three counts. First, the swimmer is 
aided because the rhythm of the 
music may help him to feel the 
rhythm of the stroke being executed. 
Second, the introduction of music in 
many cases brings about a greater 
degree of relaxation and lessens the 
amount of tenseness on the part of 
the swimmer. And third, the learn- 
ing process becomes fun. 
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CONVENTION 
of the 


Southern District 
Association 


Elizabeth Moore 


Charles Spencer 
President-elect 


President 


“The Child ts King in Atlanta” 


Speakers 
* Honorable Gordon Gray, president, University of North Carolina 


* Clifford Brownell, chairman of the Department of Health Education and 
Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


* Simon MeNeely, specialist for health instruction, physical education, and 
athletics, United States Office of Education 


* Bernice Moss, president, AAHPER 


* Southern District leaders 


Consultants 


Represent all teaching levels and fields, including health, physiotherapy. 
recreation, safety, and camping. 


Solon Sudduth 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Cecil Moon 
Convention Manager 
Activities 


e Demonstrations ¢ Forums 


e Exhibits e Discussions 


e Social, Square, and Folk 


Dancing e Student Tea 


e Tours e Fun Night 
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Southern District Convention 
February 27. 26. 29 


PRECONVENTION 


CONVENTION 


Annual Meeting 


SOUTF.ERN ASSOCIATION 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN 


Monday, Feb. 25 


Evening only 
7-9 Registration, Hotel Biltmore 


8 Meeting of Governing Board 
and committee chairmen 


Tuesday, Feb. 26 


Morning 


7:30-9 Breakfast meeting of Direc- 
tors of Physical Education 


9 Registration, Hotel Biltmore 


9:30- Opening General Session 

10:30 Demonstrations: Testing 
Techniques in Dance; 
Sports; and Fundamentals 
for College Women 


10:30- Interest Group Discussions 
12:15 Follow-up of demonstrations 


Afternoon 


12:30 Luncheon and business meet 
ing 


2:30 Speaker—Dr. Bernice Moss 
\AHPER President 


3:30 Pictures and highlights of 
the NAPECW Workshop at 
George Williams College 
Camp, Lake Geneva, Wis 
consin . by Sue Hall 


4:30 Meeting of Old and New 
Governing Board 
Evening 
FREE 
SAPECW members are invited to Agnes 
Scott College to see ‘Tschaikovsky's 


Sleeping Beauty, presented by the Mu 
sic and Physical Education Departments. 
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Wednesday, Feb. 27 


Morning 
8-5 Registration 


8:30- Meeting of Board of Direc- 
tors 


9.1 Aquatic Section at Emory 
University 


* 
Afternoon 

1:15. Dance Section: Business 

2 meeting and panel discus 
sion 

2. Health. Education Division, 

4:3 Recreation Division meet- 
ings 

4-5 Visit exhibits 


4:30- Student Section tea and 
5:30 reception 


Evening 
8-10 Official Opening Session 


10-12 Reception 
Square and folk dancing 


Thursday, Feb. 28 


Morning 
8:30- Registration 


Physical Education Division 


11:30 meeting 

11:30- Visit exhibits 

11:45- Demonstration in exhibit 
12:15 area 


11:30. Representative Assembly 
meeting 


Afternoon 


1-2 Visit exhibits 
Demonstration 


Section meetings: Camping, 
3:3 Men's Athletics, Public 
Schools 


3:30-4 Visit exhibits 

4-5:30 Section meetings: Public 
Relations, Therapeutics, 
Measurement and Evalua 


tion 


5-6 New Board of Directors 
meeting 


* 


Evening 


8-10 Second General Session 
Trampoline demonstration 
Square and folk dancing 
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Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Friday, Feb. 29 


Morning 
8:30-2 Registration 
8:30-9 Visit exhibits 


9. Section meetings: National 


10:30 


Section on Women’s 
Athletics, Research 


10:30. Visit exhibits 
ll 
1l- Third General Session 
12:15 Demonstration 
* 
Afternoon 
12:30- Exhibits 
2 
12:30- Luncheons 
1:45 
2-3:30 Student College Men 


3:45- Section meetings: Profes- 
5:15 sional Education, Safety, 
Dance 


Evening 


| Dinner and Fun Night 
Demonstrations 
Square and folk dancing 
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For Your Information 


Southern District Officers 
President: Charles E. Spencer, 
State Department of Public In- 

struction, Raleigh, N. C. 

President-elect: Elizabeth Moore, 
Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

Vice-Presidents: 

Health Education—Harold K. 
Jack, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

Physical Education — Lloyd 
Messersmith, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Tex. 

Recreation — Guy Nesom, 
Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La. 

Past-President: Margaret McCall, 
Alabama College, Montevallo. 

Secretary-Treasurer: S. B. Sud- 
duth, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

District Representative: Joy Kist- 
ler, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

Members-at-Large: Zeb Vance, 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga.; 
Elizabeth Autrey, Stetson Uni- 
versity, Deland, Fla. 


Convention Activities 
Tours 


Tours to Stone Mountain, the 
Cyclorama, colleges and universities, 
elementary and secondary schools, 


have been planned for Wednesday 
or 


morning, February 27. 


Demonstrations 

Physical education demonstrations 
for elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege students will be held before 
general meetings and between sec- 
tion meetings in the exhibit hall. 


Square and Folk Dancing 

Local dance groups and square 
and folk dance teachers of interna- 
tional renown will have charge of 
all evening dance and “fun” ses- 
sions. Ed Durlacher of Square 
Dance Associates of New York, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Collette of Atlanta; 
and Mr. John Graham, Atlanta, will 
call all dances. 


Exhibits 


The Atlanta’ Biltmore Hotel 
boasts of a new exhibit hall with 
16,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Many 
local and national exhibitors will 
acquaint you with the newest and 
most functional equipment in your 
fields. 

Fun Night 

Informality will be emphasized! 
A dinner and “fun” night rather 
than a banquet! Be sure to bring 
your square dance “‘togs’ and com- 
fortable dance shoes! 

Cecil Moon, Board of Education, 

City Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 

Convention Manager 


details. 


RESERVATIONS 
Reservations may be made by contacting 


Arnold Winkenhofer 
Chairman, Housing Committee 
Southern District, AAHPER 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
Atlanta, Ga. 


All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival 
and date of departure if at all possible. Also, NAMES of all PERSONS 
who will occupy reservations requested MUST be given to AVOID 
DUPLICATION. See page 57 of the December Journat for complete 
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WHY NOT «Recreation Education”? 


First of a series. Your comments are 
invited by the Recreation Consultant. 


ECREATION, as a profession, 

is comparatively young, but as 
a broad field of service in human ex- 
periences among the peoples of the 
world, it is as old as the human race. 
Through research and field investi- 
gations, anthropologists and archae- 
ologists have revealed that in every 
society of primitive economy there 
existed some form of recreation 
which grew out of the development- 
al needs of the people. 

For the most part, these needs 
were socio-economic, religious or 
spiritual, physical or organic, ana- 
tomical, and educational. Recrea- 
tion, as we know it today, was, and 
still is, one of the avenues through 
which traditions, mores, customs 
(modes of behavior patterns), and 
the benefits of educational experi- 
ences are passed on from one gen- 
eration to another. Recreation 
which constitutes the wise use of 
leisure is one of the bases of our 
culture. 


Recreation Training 


Instead of the term Recreation 
Education, there can be found today 
in most of the professional litera- 
ture dealing with recreation the term 
Recreation Training. Many people 
object to the use of the latter term 
because there is a general feeling 
that horses and dogs are trained, 
while boys and girls or men and 
women are educated. When one has 
been adequately educated, he is pre- 
pared to make new adjustments, but 
a trained animal will respond about 
the same way each time if an identi- 
cal stimulus is initiated, and only 
becomes confused by those demand- 
ing readjustments. Therefore, it 
would appear that the general aims 
in recreation are similar to those in 
education. 


A Governmental Function 

Most people believe that recrea- 
tion should be a governmental func- 
tion. If recreation were so classed 
throughout the United States, it 


would be on a par with other de- 
partments or divisions in our educa- 
tional system. Naturally, the sup- 
port for recreation would come from 
tax funds. It is also believed by 
some that if such an over-all status 
of recreation were to be achieved, it 
would create more educational prob- 
lems for individual states. 

When it comes to the organization 
and the administrative features of 
recreation, a large number of per- 
sons advocate that automony should 
prevail. But, for the most part, in 
actual practice recreation has been 
placed in or under other branches 
or departments of government for 
reasons of economy. Very often in 
such an administrative arrangement, 
much of the effectiveness of recrea- 
tion as a new and developing profes- 
sion is lost. 


A Profession 


As a prolession, recreation has 
had to compete with others. In do- 
ing so, various educational tech- 
niques have been imperative. More 
and more the use of institutes, work- 
shops, field services, and clinics are 
being applied to the field. Research 
has been emphasized in very recent 
years. 

When one analyzes the major 
areas which constitute the broad 
field of recreation, he will at once 
recognize that arts and crafts, dance, 
and drama came from the field of 
Fine Arts; that active games and 
sports are an outgrowth of Athletics 
and Physical Education; that social 
activities evolved from the fields of 
Social Sciences and Anthropology; 
that mental and linguistic activities 
are associated with the fields of Psy- 
cology and Education; and that na- 
ture and outing activities are the re- 
sults of the field of Science. A pro- 
fession adopting so much of its basic 
contents from other fields which are 
already accepted in the realm of ed- 
ucation can hardly deviate from 
educational objectives. 


by A. E. WEATHERFORD, I 


Aims and Objectives 


Recreation is concerned with the 
development of desirable attitudes, 
knowledges, skills, habits, and ap- 
preciations. Before any protession 
can grow and develop, there musi 
be an appreciable amount of success 
realized in relation to the previously 
listed essentials; but these items are 
the general aims and objectives of 
any good program of education. 
Education is an outgrowth of basic 
human needs, interests, and aspira- 
tions stimulated by means of com- 
petition. 


Significance 

To me, Recreation Education is 
significant in that it carries the fol- 
lowing connotation: (1) recreation 
instruction (the development of de- 
sirable attitudes, philosophy, and 
knowledges), (2) recreation service 
(the development of desirable skills, 
habits, and appreciations as well as 
putting into practice that which has 
been learned in the effort to meet 
and satisfy basic human needs and 
interests), (3) recreation status of 
the environment (providing desirable 
areas, facilities, and equipment for 
all ages and all groups in order that 
an improved product will be real- 
ized by means of a desirable environ 
ment and education), and (4) re- 
search in recreation (the necessary 
development of desirable techniques 
in all phases of research applicable 
to recreation in the effort to project 
the field as a profession) . 
At the Municipal Level 

This departure in recreation 1s 
not new to “school people” but what 
about those who must function at 
the municipal level? Many will ask. 
“How will this philosophy function 
for us when we are not dealing with 
education like you folk are?” If we 
assume that the function of every 
good government is to educate the 
people to the extent that they are 
able to realize the fulfillment of 

(Continued on page 50) 
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How Do Eating. Smoking, and 
Use of Alcoholic Beverages 
Affect Motor Performances? 
The effect of eating, smoking, use 

of sweets and alcoholic beverages on 
motor performance has been a con- 
cern of physical educators and 
coaches for many years. Training 
rules for athletic competition usually 
give attention to these practices; yet 
many misconceptions are found 
among teachers and players. These 
should be dispelled. Teachers and 
coaches have asked the following 
questions.4 


1. Should physical education 
classses be scheduled immediately 
after lunch? 


They may be, if these factors are 
considered: (1) The amount of 
food eaten, (2) the amount of emo- 
tion or excitement likely to attend 
the activity, and (3) the strenuous- 
ness of the activity and the quality 
of supervision given. It is a fact 
that farmers and industrial workers 
often resume heavy labor immedi- 
ately after eating, and school chil- 
dren, while waiting for afternoon 


4The answers given cannot be applied 
indiscriminately to all physical activity. 


oung Ar 


Should they go out and play after t 


his hearty meal? 
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a Magazine photo by Estner Bubley 


Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association, 1951 


PART lIi—Edited by MABEL E. RUGEN 
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classes to begin, play hard without 
apparent deleterious effects.5 

An overloaded stomach, however, 
does interfere with downward move- 
ment of the diaphragm. This is often 
responsible for an uncomfortable 
feeling and leads to early breathless- 
ness. Strong emotions, such as_pre- 
cede and accompany exciting com- 
petition, reduce the normal move- 
ment of the empty stomach (hunger 
contractions) and the full stomach 
(digestive movement). This ex- 
plains why an excited child does not 
feel hungry and why, if he does eat, 
the food may lie undigested in the 
stomach. 


There is little truth in the notion 
that exercise without strong emo- 
tions “draws blood away from the 
stomach,” whereas strong emotions 
without exercise deprive the stomach 
of both its blood supply and _ its 

5Supervision of organized physical educa- 
tion classes, intramural or inter scholastic 
activities in this regard is very important. 
The less highly organized activities in 
which children engage in their play time 
or in camp are less likely to contain the 
emotional elements that interfere with 
proper digestion than the more highly or- 
ganized games usually included in competi 
live sports programs. 


normal stimulus to activity. There- 
fore, even hard exercise, if it is done 
with mild pleasure, is satisfactory 
after a moderate meal, whereas ex- 
citing competition is much better on 
an empty or near empty stomach. 


2. Are swimming classes advis- 
able immediately after lunch? 


Not for all groups. It must be 
recognized that beginning swimmers 
usually experience considerable fear. 
Therefore, it may be wiser for such 
groups to wait an hour after meals 
before swimming. However, data to 
show that cramps, near-drownings, 
or drownings, occur any more fre- 
quently in the hour or two immedi- 
ately following a meal than at any 
other time have never been present- 
ed. There are many instances of 
even strenuous class participation 
after eating, wtihout untoward ef- 
fects. 


3. Should exercise be recom- 
mended for weight reduction? 

The weight reducing effect of ex- 
ercise is very small. Exercise does 
increase the rate of oxidation in the 
body and therefore may be expected 
to burn up stored fat. But unless a 
person exercises hard all day long 
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the amount burned up may be al- 
most negligible. Thus, for instance, 
one hour of free-hand gymnastics or 
sawing wood uses up only 400 calo- 
ries. This is the number of calories 
that one takes in when he eats two 
sweet potatoes or a chocolate soda. 

Exercise is known to increase the 
appetite. This often results in tak- 
ing in more food than the exercise 
has used up. For these reasons any 
successtul weight reduction program 
must include limitation of the food 
intake. It is true, of course, that hard 
play is often so exciting that children 
find less time or desire for food; but 
children who need to lose weight do 
not often feel this way about play. 
Exercise has many other values al- 
though weight reduction is not a 
significant one.® 


4. What kind of diet, if any, is 
especially favorable for the train- 
ing or conditioning of athletes? 

A good, well-balanced diet, per- 
haps low in fat and high in protein 
and of sufhcient calories, is sug- 
gested. In general, athletes need the 
same foods that are good for non- 
athletes. Although there is no sound 
theoretical explanation, it is a fact 
that most athletes eat large quanti- 
ties of meat. 

There is some evidence that fats 
should be reduced somewhat in favor 
of starches and sugars. It is impor- 
tant, however, that these starches 
and sugars be taken in foods such as 
whole grains and fruits rather than 
in pastries, candies, or refined sugars 
or syrup. 


5. Should athletes use vitamin 
pills, gelatin, or pure oxygen to 
increase physical efficiency? 


Any person who eats adequate 


amounts of good foods including 
liberal amounts of raw fruits, raw 
and cooked green and yellow vege- 
tables, does not need to get his vita- 
mins from pills. Extra vitamins be- 
yond our daily needs do not serve 
the body. 

Because gelatin does not include 
all of the essential amino acids it 


See committee report, The Role of Ex- 
ercise in Physical Fitness. AAHPER, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Out of 
print. 
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has less value than several other pro- 
tein foods. 

The claim is made that breathing 
pure oxygen gives a slight advantage 
in contests of very short duration— 
something like taking extra 
breath or two. However, oxygen 
given indiscriminately may have ex- 
tremely serious effects upon the 
body. 


6. Does taking extra sugar or 
salt improve the efficiency of the 
athlete? 

‘Taking a little sugar, such as dex- 
trose, may give a little “lift” in a 
very few minutes. This is probably 
more than a psychological effect. In 
channel swims, marathon runs, and 
other very long events, the taking of 
sugar during the contest becomes 
more important because the. body 
reserves of carbohydrate fuels are 
likely to be depleted in such events. 

There is doubt that taking salt 
pills to offset the salt lost in profuse 
sweating is ever necessary if normal 
amounts of salt are taken with food 
at mealtime. If additional salt is 
wanted, it may be added to meals. 
Individuals are likely to become 
nauseated from the pills unless they 
are taken with food. 


7. Does strenuous exercise dam- 
age a healthy heart? 

Exercise, no matter how strenuous, 
has never been shown to damage a 
healthy, sound heart. (But it is not 
always possible to tell even by the 
most careful examination of the 
heart if it is entirely sound.) Phy- 
sicians reeognize that moderate ex- 
ercise is often desirable to help 
strengthen hearts that have recov- 
ered from acute diseases, such as 
rheumatic heart disease, yet there are 
instances of men dying of heart 
trouble, without exercising, a day or 
two after they have passed very care- 
ful examinations. (In some of those 
instances, the post-mortem findings 
disclosed heart injury of long stand- 
ing.) 

Teachers should observe the fol- 
lowing signs in children and adoles- 
cents and encourage them to report 
these symptoms in themselves: (1) 
pounding heart, breathlessness, or 
extreme weakness or shakiness that 
persists for more than ten or 15 min- 
utes after exercise; (2) restlessness 
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and broken sleep in the night fol- 
lowing strenuous exercise; or (3) a 
sense of definite fatigue carried into 
the next day. If any of these are re- 
ported by the pupil or noticed by 
the teacher the individual should be 
examined carefully by a physician. 


8. Why is smoking considered 
an undesirable practice for ath- 
letes? 

The nicotine absorbed during 
smoking speeds up the heart without 
giving it more blood to pump and 
interferes with the distribution of 
blood by constricting blood vessels. 
The same amount of exercise will 
speed up the heart more after smok- 
ing than without smoking. All of 
this puts a burden on the circulatory 
system which handicaps it for the 
work it must do in activities of all 
kinds that demand endurance. This 
is why smoking may affect perform- 
ance in distance events. 

The absorption of carbon mon- 
oxide trom the smoke produces a 
low-grade carbon monoxide poison- 
ing that reduces somewhat the 
oxygen-carrying power of the blood. 
This disadvantage is also noticed 
only in endurance events. 

A recent report of the Joint Com- 
mittee? discusses the effects of smok- 
ing as follows: 

Though the response of different people 
io tobacco differs widely, many physicians 
feel (1) that habitual smoking when the 
stomach is empty tends to produce gastric 
hyperacidity which may lead to gastric or 
duodenal ulcer; (2) that habitual smoking 
frequently leads to an irritable nervous 
system and insomnia and that the younger 
the person, the more likely is this to occur; 
(3) that in certain individuals the capil- 
lary-constricting effect of tobacco is harm- 
ful and may contribute to the development 
of serious circulatory disorders; (4) that 
habitual cigarette smoking accompanied by 
inhalation irritates the delicate membranes 
of the throat and lungs, invokes a “cigarette 
cough” and renders the throat more sus- 
ceptible to infection. Evidence points to 
the fact that athletes perform best when 
they follow intelligently devised training 
rules which include restrictions on smoking. 

9. Why is the use of alcohol 
prohibited in the training pro- 
gram of athletes? 

Alcohol, even in relatively small 
doses, reduces the activity of nerve 

7Joint Committee on Health Problems in 

Fducation, AMA, and NEA. Health Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C. N.E.A., 1948, p. 
60. 
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centers. It affects the finest and most 
delicate co-ordinations first. These 
include powers ot judging distance, 
speed, etc., and the delicate move- 
ments of tongue and hand. Larger 
amounts of alcohol progressively 
break up grosser co-ordinations with 
consequent loss of eficiency until the 
persons cannot even stand or walk. 
The elimination of the excess 
amounts of alcohol places an un- 
usual strain on the body. Alcohol 
“deadens” alertness to one’s sur- 
roundings, i.e., deadens nervous in- 
hibitions just enough so the individ- 
ual performs in an easier, less re- 
strained manner. 

This reaction is likely to give in- 
dividuals a feeling of security, par- 
ticularly those who are overly self- 
conscious or easily inhibited or em- 
barrassed by on-lookers. Such indi- 
viduals may appear to perform bet- 
ter under the influence of a slight 
amount of alcohol. Jt should be em- 
phasized that the feeling of security 
is a false one and will be of short 
duration. 

It is questionable whether in a 
young person the line separating loss 
of undesirable inhibitions from be- 
ginning loss of needed judgments 
and co-ordinations is ever broad 
enough so that he ¢an calibrate his 
alcohol consumption to “land” right 
on that line. It is important that all 
students understand the physiologi- 
cal effects of alcohol on the body. 
There are significant points of agree- 
ment that may be stressed in such 
teaching.® 


10. Do carbonated drinks give 
one a “lift” in motor perform- 
ance? 

Does coffee? Or tea? Does chewing 
gum? Eating candy bars? No brief 
can be made for any of these for im- 
proving motor performance. Coffee 
and tea contain caffeine and theo- 
phyllin. The amounts depend on 
the method of brewing and_ the 
quantities used. Certain carbonated 
drinks contain caffeine and choco- 
late bars contain  theobromine, 
which is something like caffeine, and 
sugar. 

The “lift giving” values of sugar 


SJoint Committee. Health Education. op. 
cit., p. 59. 
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are discussed in question 6 above. 
Caffeine and theobromine also give 
a feeling of “lift,” but they do it in 
a different way. Whereas sugar is a 
food, caffeine and theobromine (in 
much milder fashion than caffeine 
for most people) are like “whips.” 
Although the effect may be the same, 
they cannot always be used inter- 
changeably. 


“Ya big chump! It ain't to be dainty. 
It’s on account of the sanity code.” 


The use of caffeine for a lift is 
probably relatively harmless if it is 
not used when food or rest are more 
important. Caffeine apparently has 
a much greater effect on some people 
than on others and there is evidence 
that after continued use it loses its 
power to stimulate. The statement 
that the caffeine effect is always an 
imagined one is not supported by 
careful experiments on man and ani- 
mals. 

Soft drinks, coffee, tea, and candy 
are particularly undesirable when 
used as substitutes for food. 

Chewing gum, besides supplying a 
little sugar, tends to keep the throat 
moist and for some people provides 
a way of relieving nervous tension— 
like thumb twiddling and doodling. 
It, like candy and soft drinks, how- 
ever, may contribute to the incidence 
of dental caries, since the bacillus 
acidophilus (causative organism for 
dental caries) thrives in high carbo- 
hydrate media. 


11. How much water should a 
person drink who exercises stren- 
uously or mildly? ; 


Generally ordinary thirst may be 
depended upon as a gauge for the 
need of water. Thirst during, or im- 
mediately alter, a strenuous contest 
in a dry room may be the exception 
to this rule. An excessively dry 
throat may require more water than 
the stomach can hold with comfort, 
or more than the body fluids need to 
compensate the perspiration lost. 


12. Is the practice of “drying 
out” athletes to make weight, as 
practiced in wrestling for exam- 
ple, desirable? 


No. It is not wise to upset the 
water balance of the body by dehy- 
dration. The persistent practice of 
“drying out’ may result in serious 
physiological damage. 


13. Is it normal for an athlete to 
shiver or tremble before a con- 
test or to have an upset stomach? 


Yes. ‘This is part of the condition 
which has been called “start fever.” 
It is olten experienced by high-grade 
athletes. It is in fact a sign that the 
sympathetic nervous system has pre- 
pared the body for the forthcoming 
encounter. The feelings subside 
promptly with the beginning of ac- 
tivity. Sometimes even successful 
athletes have to vomit between two 
track events, both of which they may 
win. 

If “start fever” sets in hours or 
days before the game or event, it 
may prematurely “wear out” the 
athlete. The best remedy for this is 
some activity that will divert his 
mind to other matters. This may be 
very difficult to do. Athletes, because 
of individual differences, experience 
these reactions in varying degrees. 


14. Is there any danger connect- 
ed with muscle soreness or stiff- 
ness following unaccustomed ex- 
ercise? 


No, although in addition to being 
uncomfortable, it may interfere with 
the desire to continue the activity. 
There is no other harm as far as is 
known today. 


(To Be Concluded in February.) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE HEALTH EDUCATION REPORT 


Education, and Recreation, Was 


EAL TH instruction should be 
H planned as an overall program 
to develop desirable practices, atti 
tudes, and an acceptance of responsi- 
bilities for personal and community 
health. 

Health needs and interests of 
youth may be determined by health 
examinations, knowledge of growth 
and development, school-community 
surveys, health statistic report, obser- 
vation of behavior, and health 
knowledge tests. 

Health instruction should be al- 
lotted at least a daily period for one 
semester in both the junior and sen- 
ior high school levels. Where it be- 
comes necessary in terms of emer- 
gency to stress such areas as first aid, 
home nursing and mental health, it 
is important that they be included 
as an integral and coordinated part 
of the total health instruction. 

Health teaching methods includ- 
ing provision for individual needs 
should use real life experiences, 
group planning and discussion. Em- 
phasis should be placed on problems 
involving techniques which will give 
students skill in solving their own 
health problems. 

The teacher should make full use 


of available laboratory experiences 
in the community and local, state, 
and national resources. 


Health Services 

A medical examination should be 
given all children on or before en- 
trance into school followed by one 
examination in the intermediate 
grades, one during early adolescence 
and one before leaving school. First 
priority should be given to the en- 
trance examination and second pri- 
ority to the one in early adolescence. 
Parents should be encouraged to 
have their children examined by 
their own family physician. 
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The program of continuous ob- 
servation by teachers is needed to 
detect changes in appearance or be- 
havior which may show the need for 
referral of a child to the parents to 
physicians and dentists for examina- 
tion and treatment. Periodic screen- 
ing procedures such as weight and 
height measurements, vision and 
hearing tests are desirable. 

A coordinated follow-up program 
in which the schools encourage par- 
ents to provide needed protective 
and corrective measures is needed. 

Arrangements should be made by 
the community to provide services 
for those children whose parents 
cannot afford them. 

Cumulative health records should 
be transferred from grade to grade 
and school to school with the child. 

A program of emergency core in- 
cluding ways of handling accidents, 
illness, and disaster situations should 
be set-up. 

Schools should co-operate with the 
Health Department in all policies 
and practices of communicable dis- 
ease control. 


Environment 


It is imperative that the most com- 
plete co-operation be extended to 
civilian defense efforts. 

In anticipation of the multiplicity 
of pressures upon secondary’ schoo! 
pupils to participate in defense and 
security activities, teachers should be 
alert to help pupils accept such re- 
sponsibilities wisely and maintain 
balance in daily living. 

The classroom school environ- 
ment should further healthful school 
living; physical, social, emotional. 

Provision should be made for an 
adequate recreational program  in- 
cluding corecreational activities, as- 
semblies, and enterest groups. 


Happy administrator-teacher- pu- 
pil-parent relationships contribute 
to good tone, quality and balance of 
the work of the school. 

Since the health of teachers, cus- 
todians and other school personnel 
vitally affects the health of children, 
teaching and working conditions 
must be sanitary and safe—teaching 
and working loads reasonable. 

The daily teaching program, 
methods of teaching and the scheme 
of promotion should all be devel- 
oped with the thought of promoting 
the total health of pupils. 

The regular school program should 
be sufficiently flexible to provide for 
adaptation to individual disability 
—temporary or chronic. 

It is important that nutritious, 
well-balanced, and_ inexpensive 
school lunches be available. 

Every effort should be made by 
the school forces to maintain high 
standards for safety, upkeep and at- 
tractiveness of the school plant. 


Teacher Education 

All teachers and other school per- 
sonnel should possess those health 
competencies and understandings 
necessary for the fulfillment of their 
responsibilities and opportunities in 
every phase of the over-all school 
health program. 

The teacher of health should have 
preparation comparable re- 
quirements in other teaching fields. 

Teachers should be prepared to 
accept a wider role in health service 
in the light of possible limitations 
and availabilities of specialized 
health personnel during the emer- 
gency. They should be prepared to 
handle wisely, situations involving 
the emotional impact of the emer- 
gency. In-service education should 
be provided. 

All allied fields such as biology, 
physical education, home economics, 
and social studies should be care- 
fully planned so as to contribute to 
health education of future teachers. 

Colleges and universities should 
make provision for the preparation 
of health administrators, health co- 
ordinators, and health counselors. 

Colleges and universities should 
provide for the continuing evalua- 
tion of their programs of teacher 
preparation in the light of the 
changing emergency situation. 
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N ADEQUATE program of un: 
dergraduate preparation is fun- 
damental to improving the profes- 
sions of health education, physi- 
cal education and recreation. We 
need a corps of teachers who are 
versatile both as teachers and as 
citizens, and who have the vision and 
the stamina to progress continuously 
toward an ideal—the optimum 
growth and development of every 
individual. 

Contrary to a recent report,’ no 
oversupply of competent teachers 
exists in the profession today or is 
likely to exist for many years. No 
one will question the fact that too 
many certificate holders are being 
graduated. In fact, as we approach 
the ideal and as we initiate expand- 
ed programs that will meet the needs 
and interests of all youth and adults, 
the demand for a greater number of 
highly qualified teachers will be 
evident. 


Attitude Toward the Profession 


The problem of improving the 
profession then resolves itself prop- 
erly into the “know-how” of pro- 
ducing individuals who are compe- 
tent teachers and cultured citizens. 
Four steps are suggested. The first 
is that members of the profession 


1Ray C. Maul, Teacher Supply and De 
mand in the United States, A Report of 
the 1950 National Teacher Supply and 
Demand Study. Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Siandards of the National 
Education Association of the United States, 
1950. 


Improving Undergraduate Preparation 


by RAYMOND A. SNYDER 


Are these student teachers being prepared for what they will fa 


assume a forward-looking, positive, 
and optimistic attitude toward the 
profession. This attitude is the un- 
dercurrent that will sell the public 
on the need for sound programs of 
health education, physical 
tion, and recreation. 

Once this need is recognized, the 
public will be eager and loyal sup- 
porters of education. Furthermore, 
it is only in the local community 
that is found the fertile soil capa- 
ble of producing good schools and a 
demand for high-quality teachers. 
Public understanding of the poten- 
tialities of education and what good 
schools can accomplish for all citi- 
zens will thus raise the quality of all 
education, including health educa 
tion, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. 


educa 


To acquaint the public with the 
nature and values of health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recrea- 
uon, all barriers between the school 
and the community must be re- 
moved and every avenue for articu- 
lation opened. The public must be 
made aware of programs designed 
for all children which fit them for 
living in a democratic America, 
which fosters their optimum growth 
and development as_ individuals, 
which encourages action based on 
reasoned judgment and practical in- 
telligence and which includes op- 
portunities for self-realization and 
self-expression. 


Organization 
The second step in improving un- 
prepara- 


cergraduate professional 
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tion is that of organization. [It must 
be kept in mind that continued ac- 
tion can be resolved only by means 
of the closest co-operation and co- 
ordination among state departments 
of education, teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions, and the using agencies— 
the public schools. 

Strong local professional associa- 
tions are needed to do the prelimi- 
nary spade work, and all three of 
these agencies should be represented 
in the local organizations. Work- 
study groups should be formed to 
identify and define problems, to 
analyze resources and_ limitations, 
and to develop a plan of action. The 
results of their work should be wide- 
ly publicized and discussed with 
representative groups throughout 
the state—namely, superintendents, 
principals, boards of education, 
teachers, supervisors, lay groups, 
official and voluntary agencies, and 
others. 

The state professional association, 
working in close harmony with the 
state department of education, is of 
course the logical co-ordinating 
agency in each state. In any plan of 
organization, however, should be 
found the Society of State Directors 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and their operating pro- 
cedures within state departments of 
education. Frazier points out: 

The assurance of an adequate sup- 
ply of competent teachers constitutes 
one of the most important functions 
of the state departments of educa- 
tion in the discharge of their respon- 
sibility for the administration and 
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improvement of the public schools. 
The State is responsible to see that 
competent teachers are placed in the 
public schools of the land. The 
functions of the state departments 
of education are related directly and 
indirectly to institutions that pre- 
pare teachers.” 
Leadership and Guidance 

The state professional association 
can encourage and give leadership to 
local work-study groups, as well as 
to help disseminate information 
concerning their programs. The 
official sanction of the state depart- 
ment of education assures those 
local groups security as they propose 
and initiate changes. Each state 
should be divided into a number of 
geographical divisions each having 
its own work-study group represent- 
ing one or more teachers’ colleges 
and a number of public schools, to 
study the problem of teacher educa- 
tion. The role of the state profes- 
sional association under this setup is 
to co-ordinate the work of these va- 
rious groups. The district profes- 
sional association can act as a clear- 
inghouse among the states, and the 
national professional association as 
a clearinghouse among districts. All 
of these groups should stimulate the 
local groups to action and afford 
them leadership and guidance in the 
promotion of programs for improv- 
ing undergraduate preparation. 

This plan of organization makes 
for local initiative self-evalua- 
tion. The President's Commission 
on Higher Education reports: 
The states have followed the wise 
practice of setting up machinery un- 
der which educational programs op- 
erate under the direction, largely, of 
educators or of those professional 
groups to which the educators look 
for leadership. Jn most States, there- 
fore, there is no effective legally con- 
‘stituted system of higher education 
under State supervision? 


2Benjamin W. Frazier, Education of 
Teachers as a Function of State Depart- 
ments of Education. U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1940, no. 6, monograph no. 6. 
Studies of State Departments of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1941, p. 56. 

3President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, Higher Education for American 
Democracy. report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, vol. $ 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1947, p. 3. 
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Under this plan the compulsion of 
leadership rather than of state au- 
thority will be responsible for the 
improvement of teacher education. 
It remains then that responsibility 
rests chiefly with the professional 
associations for the co-operation and 
co-ordination under which’ our 
higher education programs operate 
in relation to teacher preparation 
in health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. 

This plan of organization also 
paves the way for certification and 
accrediting standards to emanate 
from the masses of the people and 
from the groups involved. Compul- 
sory school legislation will not in- 
sure adequate certification and ac- 
creditation standards. A close rela- 
tionship exists between the curricu- 
lums of teacher-preparing  institu- 
tions and the certification of teach- 
ers. Standards should first be formu- 
lated by teacher-preparing institu- 
tions and state departments of edu- 
cation in co-operation with officials 
of the public schools and other pro- 
fessional associations before the state 
enacts them into legal statutes. 


A New Approach 

A new approach to accreditation 
permits voluntary agencies to offer 
services for self-improvement and 
self-evaluation iather than strict 
standardized rules, which were for- 
merly superimposed from above. 
Scott writes: 
This newer approach employs the 
technique of self-evaluation and 
self-improvement as measured by 
criteria that have been developed in 
large-scale working conferences of 
those who are to be affected by the 
application of the criteria. Under 
the self - evaluation — self - improve- 
ment plan, the accrediting associa- 
tion would administer the criteria 
by becoming the ally of the institu- 
tion or institutions involved in the 
process of evaluating and improving 
themselves.* 
The plan of organization recom- 
mended here encourages this type of 
accreditation, and it can utilize the 
leadership afforded by voluntary ac- 
crediting agencies such as the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 


4Harry A. Scott, “Graduate Instruction 
in Physical Education,” Teachers College 
Record, 50:248-49, Jan. 1949. 


At the same 
time, the official accrediting agency 
—the state—should be working with 


‘Teacher Education.® 


zll groups in the improvement 
process. This plan offers the oppor- 
tunity and duty for all members of 
the profession to be working mem- 
bers, and for local, state, district, 
and national professional associa- 
tions to be working associations. 


Evaluation and Experimentation 


The third step to be taken in im- 
proving the undergraduate prepara- 
tion of teachers is that of evaluation 
and experimentation by the teacher- 
preparing institution. You are all 
familiar with the report® of the Jack- 
son’s Mill Conference on Under- 
graduate Professional Preparation 
in Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. This report 
has been widely discussed through- 
out the country, and it is now time 
to apply its broad concepts and 
working principles to improve pro- 
grams of teacher preparation in re- 
spective areas. The report serves as 
an excellent guide for the teacher- 
preparing institution to use in eval- 
uating its program for preparing 
students as teachers of health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Evaluation merely for its own 
sake, however, is ineffective and 
useless. It should rather be made 
with an end goal in view—to pro- 
duce the changes necessary to meet 
the needs of students and of the cul- 
ture in which they live. Evaluation 
is a continuous process. To achieve 
its purpose it must be carried on in 
such a way that confidence in its re- 
sults is built up and readiness to 
change is fostered. Self-evaluation 
and self-improvement are a genuine 

(Continued on page 31) 


*This Association was formed in 1948 as 
a result of a merger of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, the National 
Association of Teacher Education Institu- 
tions in Metropolitan Districts, and the 
National Association of Colleges and De- 
partments of Education. 

6Report of the National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Preparation in 
Health Education, Physical Education and 
Recreation. Held at Jackson's Mill, Weston, 
West Virginia, May 16-27, 1948. Chicago: 
The Athletic Institute, 1948. (Hereafter 
his report will be referred to as the Jack- 
son's Mill Report on Professional Prep- 
aration.) 
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F COURSE you are planning 
to attend the National and 
Southwest District Convention, 
meeting with the California Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools, at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. The 
Convention will open the evening 
of April 6 and will continue through 
the evening of April 10. Make your 
plans early, as you can’t afford to 
miss the first day. 

Special plans have been made to 
give those who attend the Conven- 
tion an opportunity to PARTICIPATE 
in actual health, physical education, 
and recreation programs. You are 
invited to attend and participate in 
classes at any of the following col- 
leges: University of California at 
Los Angeles, University of Southern 
California, Occidental College, or 
Pepperdine College. If you prefer, 
you may attend classes in the ele- 
mentary or secondary public schools 
of Los Angeles. Plase indicate your 
choice below in the space provided. 

Transportation to the various col- 
leges and schools will be available 
for those who need it. Monday, 
April 7, is scheduled as Visitation 
Day, so send in your preference to 
be sure of taking advantage of this 
professional opportunity. 


Participate in 
YOUR CONVENTION 


Les Angeles, California 
April 6-11 


FILL IN AND MAIL WITH 
RESERVATION FORM 
I desire to visit the following insti- 
tutions on Monday, April 7, as indi- 
cated below in order of preference 
(write 1 for first choice, 2 for sec- 
ond choice, 3 for third choice): 
Elementary school 
Junior high school 
Senior high school 
Univ. of Southern California ........ 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles ...... 
Occidental College ........ 
Pepperdine College ........ 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION & RECREATION 


Los Angeles, California 
April 6-11, 1952 


Please fill out the form below in complete detail, particularly ARRIVAL 
and DEPARTURE DATES, TYPE OF ACCOMMODATIONS, and NAMES 
OF OCCUPANTS. No deposit is required. 

SEND APPLICATION IN AS SOON AS POSSIBLE in order to ensure your 
desired accommodations.* 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 


Health, Physical Education & Recreation Housing Bureau 
Convention Bureau, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California. 


Biltmore Rates 

Single $7.50-$9.00 

Double $10.00-$14.00 

Twin $10.00-$14.00 

Triple $2.50 PP Extra 

Suites $19.00, $25.00, $32.00 

No. of Persons 

No. of Persons 

ARRIVAL A.M. P.M. 
(DATE) 

DEPARTURE , AT A.M. P.M. 
(DATE) 


Biltmore (Headquarters) 
Hotel other than Headquarters 
Single Room No. of Persons 
Double Bedroom No. of Persons 
Twin Bedroom No. of Persons 
Suite: Parlor—l Bedroom 
Parlor—2 Bedrooms 


*It is understood that if accommodations are not available at the hotel of 
your choice, the Housing Bureau will place you in another hotel as near your 
choice as possible. 


List below names and addresses of occupants for above rooms: 


STREET NUMBER STATE 


Request sent by: 
Name 

Institution or Company 

Street Address 

City 

State 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSON ON PROGRAM 
please specify: 
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PRODUCTS 


The W. Jj. VOIT RUBBER CORP. has just 
perfected the professional model Safety Mouth 
Protectors which are pictured at left. This 
mouth protector is made of wintergreen- 
flavored soft beige-colored rubber, and comes 
in three sizes. The regular size will fit about 
80 per cent of all high school, college, and 
professional age athletes, and the smal! and 
large models fit the additional few whose 
mouths are not of average size. The wearer 
can talk with the item in place in his 
mouth. Easily inserted or removed, and 
comfortable to wear, the new product offers 
protection to jaws, teeth, lips, cheeks and 
tongue, where, statistics show, some 52 per 
cent of all football injuries occur. For 
further information write 


Voit, 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 


Whoever You Are 


Whatever You Do 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE has recently 
completed a new sports instruction slide- 
film, ‘Beginning Volleyball,"’ which is now 
ready for general distribution. Rhythm is 
the answer to a successful underhand serve 
in volleyball, as this study of the complete 
motion shows. This stroboscopic breakdown 
of the proper technique is one of many such 
visual stories presented in the new slide- 
film—making the game and its skills easy to 
understand, easy to play. The slidefilm was 
produced to offer instruction to both boys 
and girls of every age level. More informa- 
tion may be obtained from 


The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State 
St., Chicago 4. 


HILLYARD’s new AIA data file 25-G accurately blueprints standard court markings for 
basketball, volleyball, and every gym activity. Planned as a practical work-guide, Hillyard 
Chemical Company has designed it in regulation 11” x 812” easy-to-file style. The folder 
cover is an actual blueprint diagram of a gym with standard court markings scaled to size 
for “‘on sight’’ reference Measurements include those for junior high school age, high 
school age, and college age. The back cover pictures the six steps for doing the job correctly, 
in the easiest, most economical manner. The inside of the folder catalogs other valuable 
and necessary information. A copy of this helpful mew chart (AIA File No. 25-G) may be 
obtained without cost from 


Hillard Chemical Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 


REG. US. PAT OFF 
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(Continued from page 28) 
group enterprise which assures the 
profession of the application of its 
results in making teacher prepara- 
tion curriculums more effective. It 
illuminates both strengths and weak- 
nesses. The more we learn about 
the outcomes of present practices, 
the better qualified will we be to 
direct the changes needed. 

Teacher education in health edu- 
cation, physical education, and rec- 
reation is a dynamic business. It re- 
quires a great deal of experimenta- 
tion if its practices are not to become 
stagnated. New problems are con- 
stantly appearing that demand solu- 
tion. As the needs of children and 
society change, demands for change 
follow in teacher preparation. Mem- 
bers of the profession should be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than the best 
possible application of scientific 
knowledge and social vision direct- 
ed to contemporary problems. 


Jackson’s Mill Report 

In the fields of experimentation 
the Jackson’s Mill Report on Pro- 
fessional Preparation also serves as 
an excellent guide. It reflects a basic 
philosophy of teacher education, and 
is general enough to provide flexi- 
bility and opportunity for experi- 
mentation in promoting continuous, 
orderly, and gradual change in 
teacher education. It provides each 
institution with an opportunity to 
adapt its program to more than 
specific courses, number of semes- 
ter, hours, and years of preparation. 
The guides the report offers the 
profession are of a qualitative na- 
ture which can be applied variably 
to the problems of each teacher 
education institution in accordance 
with its general school policy, staff, 
and departmental policy of co- 
operation. It emphasizes educating 
the whole person and the bal- 
ance and integration of his qualities, 
which implies greater institutional 
unity. It advises a broad cultural 
education, and conceives a_profes- 
sional education for all teachers and 
leaders integrated into a functional 
program. It outlines areas in which 
experimentation can be conducted 
—recruitment, selective admission, 
guidance, placement and follow-up, 
laboratory and field experiences, etc. 
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More Functional Approach 


Of significance to the profession, 
and toteacher-preparing institutions 
in particular, is the attention the re- 
port directs to the professional com- 
petencies desired in teachers and 
leaders in the profession. These 
competencies suggest a fourth step— 
to provide a more functional ap- 
proach to teacher education. The 
application of this step is a big or- 
der, and one which cannot be de- 
scribed in a few words. However, a 
plan of curriculum revision’ which 
gives meaning to this newer ap- 
proach will be suggested. The staff 
of a teacher-preparing institution, 
working in close co-operation with 
the public schools and the state de- 
partment of education, can work out 
a list of real life problems which are 
being faced by teachers today. 


Competencies Needed 


‘In order to solve these problems, 

teachers need a number of compe- 
tencies. These may be worked out 
co-operatively, or the competencies 
outlined in the Jackson's Mill Re- 
port on Professional Preparation 
may be used. In order to develop 
these competencies, various learning 
experiences should be planned for 
prospective teachers. These experi- 
ences should then be used as one of 
the important guides in curriculum 
planning. On this point the Jack- 
son’s Mill Report declares: 
It is apparent that, if the compe- 
tencies are to be present when lead- 
ership responsibilities are assumed, 
the professional education program 
must go far beyond a course-taking 
pattern. Much in the way of direct 
contact with children, youth, and 
adults, schools and communities 
must be introduced.? 

This newer approach to teacher 
education provides wide opportuni- 
ties for both the faculty and students 
to make living contacts with the 
public schools. It stresses the inter- 
action of direct and_ theoretical 
learning. Armstrong, Hollis, and 
Davis contend that “First hand con- 
tacts and practical observation have 
been shown . . . to have significant 
effects on student motivation and on 
their ability to organize for them- 
selves and thus assimilate course 


TIbid., p. 7. 


content.” The same authors also 
declare that “ the best integrat- 
ing principle at our disposal in mat- 
ters of education is the vocational 
interest of students aroused, guided, 
and disciplined by direct contact 
with real problems.” 

Students need to share much more 
than they have in the past in plan- 
ning and appraising their education 
as they go along. This approach 
does not exclude course-taking, but 
makes it more significant, for courses 
will grow out of and be anchored to 
actual experience. It also provides 
opportunity for reciprocal under- 
standing between teacher-preparing 
institution and public school. 


Summary 


As we prepare tomorrow’s teach- 
ers, these four steps should con- 
stantly be kept in mind. Change, 
however, is a slow process, which 
requires both patience and courage. 
Every member of the profession 
must assume his responsibility, but 
the real work must be done at the 
“grass roots.” The local community 
offers the challenge and is the setting 
for beginning the upbuilding. The 
application of these four steps 
should stimulate the school and the 
community to work co-operatively 
on their problems. 

Successful state and regional plan- 
ning is limited and conditioned by 
the strength of the local community. 
It is the duty and responsibility of 
every member of the teaching pro- 
fession to work for changes which 
are consistent with fundamental 
values and which are guided by re- 
sponsible purpose. By gaining pub- 
lic support, by organizing the work, 
by initiating programs of evaluation 
and experimentation, and by pro- 
viding a functional program of 
teacher education-—in these ways can 
we intelligently and imaginatively 
plan for the future. 


SW. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, 
and Helen E. Davis, The College and 
Teacher Education. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1944, p. 
304. 


*Ibid., p. 304. 

This article is adapted from a paper pre- 
sented to the Eastern District Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 
24, 1950. 
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N THE 15th of February 1952 
O the Opening Ceremony of the 
VI Olympic Winter Games will take 
place at Bislett Stadium in Oslo, 
and in the course of ten days we 
shall see competitions in all forms 
of winter sports, including —bob- 
sleigh, ice hockey, skiing, and skat- 
ing. 

The bob races will cover four 
days, and will comprise 2-man and 
f-man bobs. About 12-15 nations 
are expected to compete in the ice 


hockey tournament, and there 
should be a great number of excel- 
lent matches. All types of skiing 
will be seen: downhill, slalom, and 
giantslalom for men and women, 
a 10 kilometer “long-run” for wom- 
en, 18 km and 50 km “long-run” 
1 x 10 km relay, and ski-jumping. 
In speed skating there will be the 
four “classic” distances: 500, 1500, 
5000, and 10,000 meters, and there 
will be figure-skating for ladies, 
gentlemen, and pairs. 


Above: Bislett Stadium, main arena of the Winter Games, is situated in 
the center of Oslo. 


Below: Jordal Amfi, new artificial ice rink for the 
ice-hockey events, 


VI OLYMPIC WINTER 


The Main Arena 

The main arena for the 1952 Win- 
ter Games will be the Bislett Stadi- 
um, situated in the very heart of 
Oslo. 

Bislett Stadium, which will ac- 
commodate 28,000 spectators in win- 
ter, is perhaps most famous as one 
of the world’s best athletic tracks, 
but already three world speed- 
skating championships have been 
staged here (in 1925, 1947 and 
1949), as well as a great number of 
other international skating compe- 
tuitions. The track records for the 
four classic skating races are 42.8 
sec., 2 min. 18 sec., 8 min. 17.9 sec. 
and 17 min. 15.7 sec., respectively, 
for the 500, 1500, 5000, and 10,000 
meters. ; 

Normally, Oslo enjoys a winter 
season of about four months, but 
once in a while a short spell of mild 
weather has been known to inter- 
vene, even in our most typical win- 
ter month of February. In the un- 
likely event of the ice conditions at 
Bislett being unsatisfactory, we have 
two excellent reserve stadiums—one 
right up in the hills above Hélmen- 
kollen and Frognerseteren, 1700 feet 
up and half-an-hour’s drive 
from the center of Oslo, and the 
other at Hamar, 75 miles from Oslo, 
with ample train and road com- 
munications. 

We are taking no chances with 
the ice hockey either, and a_ first- 
class outdoor rink, with artificial 
ice, is in preparation at Jordal Sta- 
dium in the eastern part of Oslo: 

Tobogganing in its various forms 
has always been popular in Norway, 
but bob-racing is new to most of us. 
The bob-run starts at Frognerseteren 
(half-an-hour by electric railway 
from the center of Oslo and 1400 
feet above sea level) , is a good 1,500 
meters long (i.e., about 100 yards 
short of an English mile), and has 
vw fall of 410 feet, or about 1 in 12%. 


Skiing Events 


Of the skiing events, the downhill 
and the giant-slalom have of neces- 
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sity been transferred to Norefjell, in 
order to make certain of getting the 
800-meter fall which the Interna- 
tional Ski Association rules demand 
for these events. Norefjell is situated 
about 65 miles to the northwest of 
Oslo, and apart from the existing 
train and bus connections, a fleet otf 
fast motor-coaches will be operating. 

Since the downhill track was first 
used in 1938, several big interna- 
tional competitions have been ar- 
ranged here. The start at the mo- 
ment is 2,850 ft. ahove sea level— 
though this can be increased to 
i,800 if desired—and the finish is 
600 ft. above sea level. 

Both the downhill and the giant- 
slalom runs are steep and exacting 
cnough to test the most expert skier. 

The slalom competitions will take 
place at Rédkleiva. A modern elec- 
tric railway runs from the center of 
Oslo up to the slalom hill in less 
than half an hour. The scene of 
this event could almost be described 
as a slalom arena—unique of its 
kind—with ideal facilities for the 
competitors and spectators. 


Holmenkollen Hill 


The Holmenkollen Hill, 
world’s most famous ski-jumping 
hill, will be the central point of the 
ski races during the VI Olympic 
Winter Games. Here the special 
jumping and the combined jump- 
ing will take place, and the long- 
run races and the relay race will 
start and finish at the foot of the 
Hill. 

The Holmenkollen Hill has ever 
since 1892—only interrupted by the 
second world war—been the center 
of the annual competitions which 
for so many years have attracted 
competitors from practically every 
part of the world. The Holmenkol- 
len Day, when ski jumping takes 
place, is one of Norway's greatest 
public holidays. His Majesty King 
Haakon is the most faithful of all 
spectators at this event. Every year 
he is present with his family and 
gives a special distinction to the 


Oslo, Norway 
Feb. 14-25, 1952 


by 


HARALD 
SANDVIK 


Photographs by 
Norwegian National 
Travel Office, N.Y.C 


Right: Holmenkollen 
Hill, central point of 
ski races for the VI 
Olympic Winter Games. 
Below: New bob run, 
where boblet and bob- 
sleigh events will be 
decided. 


event. At the ski jumping in 1946, 
when the event was held once again 
after five years of war, 100,000 peo- 
ple turned up to watch the jumping 
and to cheer their King and the ski 
jumpers. This figure has so far not 
been exceeded. However, there is 
every reason to believe that this 
record will be broken at the Olym- 
pic Winter Games. The Organizing 
Committee reckons that there will 
be room for as many as 150,000 peo- 


ple and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that every place will be taken. 

Ever since the first competition, 
held in 1892, the Hill has changed 
its profile. It has been extended 
and rebuilt, and the jumpers have 
increased the length from 14 or 15 
meters for the first years to the pres- 
ent record of 71 meters. 

The Holmenkollen Hill is situa- 
ted in a typical villa district in the 
Frognerseter hills, only 20 minutes 
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The Slatom course at Rédkleiva. 
by suburban electric railway from 
the actual center of the town. From 
Holmenkollen station, it is a mere 
five to six minutes’ walk to the Hill 
itself. The Hill is situated on the 
eastern slopes of the Holmenkollen 
(Holmen is the name of a large 
farm nearby and the word koll is a 
Norwegian word for hill, similar to 
the Latin word collis and the Eng- 
lish word coll found in some dia- 
lects) . 

At the bottom of the landing 
slope there is a little tarn, the Bes- 
serud tarn. Before the Hill under- 
went its last constructional changes 
which gave it its present form, this 
tarn was frequently the scene of 
many amusing sights. The great 
number of spectators who stood 
there would usually cause the ice to 
give way and hundreds of people 
would stand there with the ice-cold 
water gradually creeping up their 
legs. There was of course no risk 
of drowning, because as the years 
went by the amount of water in the 
tarn had decreased considerably and 
nowadays all the water is drained 
away before winter comes, so that 
when we talk about the start and 
the finish of the long-run races tak- 
ing place on the Besserud tarn, 
some modification of this statement 
should be made. Not only is the 
water drained away, but the bottom 
of the lake has been dredged so as 
to increase the length of the Hill, 
and to make more room for the 
stands. 

From the tarn the landing slope 
runs up at an angle of 36 degrees 
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and a distance of 87 meters up to the 
take-off. 

The edge of the jump is a chap- 
ter all to itself. It is made of con- 
crete and really contains a_three- 
story house with a total floor space 
of over 5,500 square ft. It houses 
offices, canteen for the runners, 
cloakrooms, etc. On the ground 
floor we have a ski museum where 
are exhibited among other things 
Fridtjof Nansen’s and Roald 
Amundsen’s polar equipment. On 
the second floor there is a restau- 
rant, and it is actually possible to sit 
at the window looking down the hill 
and to hear the swish of skis as the 
jumper hurtles over one’s head and 
then to see the jumper hovering 
like a bird over the landing slope. 


Planning for the Winter Games 


While it is obvious that the sport- 
ing facilities and amenities are the 
most important consideration in 
planning an Olympic gathering, 
there are innumerable other prob- 
lems which must be. satisfactorily 
solved if the whole setting is to be 
worthy of so great an occasion. In 


A message of Welcome from 
His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Olav, Honorary Presi- 
dent of the VI Olympic Win- 
ter Games: 


“I extend a sincere welcome to all 
winter sport enthusiasts from all 
over the World, who will be coming 
to Oslo for the VI Olympic Winter 
Games. 

“We are all looking forward to 
greeting the sportsloving youth of 
the World, renewing old friendships 
with those who have been here be- 
fore or whom we have met at pre- 
vious Winter Games in other coun- 
tries, and making new acquaintances 
among the many who will follow our 
invitation to come to our ancient city 
of Oslo, the most typically winter- 
sport-minded capital of all. 

“It is our hope that the Games will 
be a manifestation of Peace and 
Goodwill between the youth of the 
World, and that the conditions will 
be such that ene and all who attend 
them will feel the truth of Cou- 
bertin’s words: “It is more important 
to take part than to win.” 


Welcome to Oslo, Welcome to 
the Olympic Winter Games 
1952! 


The Downhill and Giant Slalom courses 
at Norefjell. 


this connection our greatest prob- 
lem is the question of accommoda- 
tion. Oslo has been faced ever since 
the war with a grave housing short- 
age, and it is no small task to find 
suitable quarters for between 1000 
and 1500 competitors, an equal 
number of official guests, hundreds 
of press and radio reporters, photog- 
raphers and film camera men, and 
the many thousands of eager spec- 
tators who will converge on Oslo in 
February 1952. However, we hope 
we shall be able to solve these prob- 
lems in a satisfactory manner. 
The competitors will be housed in 
an Olympic village. This consists 
of a number of buildings now in the 
course of construction, which are 
intended to serve as student hostels 
after the Winter Games. ‘The Olym- 
pic village is situated in beautiful 
surroundings, and is well-served with 
communications of various sorts. 


The Capital of Winter Sports 


The people of Oslo are making a 
great effort to prepare for the Olym- 
pic Winter Games in every possible 
way and to prove themselves worthy 
hosts to the world’s foremost winter 
sports representatives. We have 
high hopes—and_ these, we know, 
are shared by our many friends 
abroad—for this is in a way a special 
occasion, as it is the first time the 
Winter Olympics have been staged 
in a large town, let alone a capital, 
a capital which in truth is entitled 
to bear the name of the “Capital 
of Winter Sports.” 
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“PAN HELLENIC” 
STYLE No. 266 


Flatteringly ieminine, this 
smartly styled tunic suit, 
with its flared skirt and fit- 

ted waist, is unique in its 
beauty of line and graceful sil- 
houette. Beautifully tailored, 
slip-over style, with separate 
bloomer included, zippered side 
closing. 
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Inspired New Comfort Styling 


STYLE 235 “BLOOMERETTE” 


Modern high style, good looks and full-cut 
comfort-lines make the “Bloomerette” top 
favorite among girls of all ages. Has the 
improved action-back, roomy set-in sleeves, 
extra-full elastic-leg bloomers. It reflects 
skillful tailoring that pleases s:udents, in- 
structors and parents. 


STYLE 245 


One of today’s finest and most popular 
suits, the “Winner” is smartly designed, 
with four-pleat front, pleated action-back, 
gripper-front attached blouse. Many other 
features in quality tailored details reflect 
both style and extra value that win instant 
approval and long satisfaction. 


“WINNER’” 


GIRLS’ 
GYM 
SUITS 


offer 


Smart, yet conservative styling, top-grade san- 
forized fabrics, skilled tailoring, color fastness 
— these and many other features recommend 
National Gym Suits for the most exacting school 
requirements. This is the result of traditionally 
close cooperation with Physical Education In- 
structors in the Nation’s leading schools. You 
can buy National Gym Suits in complete con- 
fidence. That’s why you can be sure National 
Gym Suits give you the greatest value for your 
investment — in comfort, wear, and student 
satisfaction. 


Write for new (GS511) full color catalog 
showing new 1951-52 Styles. With attractive prices. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


384 MARQUETTE STREET * FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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RESEARCH QUARTERLY articles are very useful to: those of you doing graduate 
work. Here is an opportunity to order single copies of the following available re- 
prints. The number is limited, so be sure to fill in the order blank right away. Note 
that reprints of 1-12 pages are 20c each; of 13-24 pages, 35c each; and of 25 pages 


and over, 50c each. 


Reprints of any QuARTERLY article are available in quantity orders of 100 or 
more at reduced prices. There are special prices for authors when they place their 


order at the time of printing. 


Available at 20c Each 


The Effect upon Pulse Rate of Various Cadences 
in the Step-up Test, Miller and Flbel, 17:4 

Personality of Weightlifters, Thune, 20:3 

\Selection of Men Students for Professional Train- 
ing in Physical Eductaion, Johnson, 20:3 

[Effect of Water Ingestion on Capacity for Exer- 
cise, Little, Strayhorn, and Miller, 20:4 

|The Relationship Between 

| Rate and Recovery 
and Holmer, 20:4 


Pre-Exercise Pulse 
Following Exercise, Elbel 


‘A Study of Existing State High School and Other 
Selected Athletic Benefit Plans, Marks, 20:4 


An Action Current Study of Contraction-Move 
ment Relationship in the Tennis Stroke, Slater- 
Hammel, 20:4 


Mental Practice and Physical Practice 
ing Motor Skill, Twining, 20:4 
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The Specificity of Flexibility in Girls, 
and Sigerseth, 24:1 
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\ Test for the Full Swinging Shot in 
Kee, 


An Analysis of the Health Interest of 3,000 Sec 
ondary School Students, Lantagne, 21:1 


Golf, Me- 


The Loss of Precision from Discarding Discrepant 
Data, Henry, 21:2 

\ Sociometric Measurement of Status in Physical 
Education Classes, Breck, 21:2 


The Effect of Systematic Weight 
\thletic Power, Chui, 21:3 


An Analysis of Breath-Holding 
21:8 
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Bilateral Effect 
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|The Effect of Shortness of the 
Bone on Foot Function, Fox, 
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Further Studies on Some Effects of Physical Fa- 
| tigue on the Peripheral Circulation of Athletes, 
Hinrichs, 21:3 


. |A Frictional Bicycle Ergometer, Karpovich, 21:3 
} 
- |Batting Reaction-Time, Slater-Hammel, 21:4 
- Sex Differences in Anthropometric Measures and 


| Ratios of College Students Aged 18 and 21, 
| Sturzebecker, 21:4 


. Bowling Norms and Learning Curves for College 
Women, Phillips and Summers, 21:4 
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. |A Study of Boxing 
21:4 


versities, Harlan, 
The Flexibility of Football Players, Sigerseth and 
Haliski, 21:4 
A Survey of Laboratory Facilities in College Phys 
ical Educational Departments, Hunsicker, 21:4 
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Musculature 
Lambert, 22:1 
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Two-Handed Skill, 


.|A Comparative Study of Three Methods. of Sit-Up 
rraining, Capen, 22:1 

.|A Study of the Effects of Smoking Upon Grip 

Strength and Recuperation from Local Muscu 

lar Fatigue, Anderson and Brown, 22:1 


. |The Wetzel Grid as a Performance Classifier with 
College Men, Miller, 22:1 


Health Literature—How Effective Is 


Kronheim and Naiman, 22:1 
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\Some Effects of Training Upon Young and Mid- 
| dle-Aged Men, Sigerseth, 22:1 


. | Phe Relationship of Abdominal Strength to Se- 
| lected Posture Faults, Fox, 22:2 

|The Effect of Weight-Lifting Upon the Speed of 
Muscular Contractions, Zorbas and Karpovich, 
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College Freshman Women of Low Motor Abil- 
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{A Study of the Learning of Fundamental Skills by 
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Q 477 |10 pp. |Preparing Beginning Teachers to Coach Physical 
Activities, Sterner, 22:2 

Q 478 | 3 pp. |Physical Education and ROTC in American Col- 

| leges and Universities, Messersmith, 22:2 

Q 480 |10 pp. |A Comparison of Methods of Measuring Improve 
ment, McGraw, 22:2 

Q 481 | 7 pp. |The Influence of Soya Lecithin on Muscular 
Strength, Staton, 22:2 

Q 482 | 6 pp. |A Badminton Wall Volley Test, Miller, 22:2 

Q 483 | 5 pp. |In Investigation of the Validity of Using the Re. 
sults of a Doubles Tournament, Montoye and 
Brotzmann, 22:2 

Q 484 |10 pp. |Increase in Speed of Movement by Motivation and 
by Transfer of Motivated Improvement, Henry, 
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Q 485 | 5 pp. |The Retention of the Increase in Speed of Move- 
ment Transferred from a Motivated Simpler 
Response, Munro, 22:2 

Q 486 |10 pp. |Basketball Shooting, Mortimer, 22:2 

Q 488 (10 Pp. |Static Ataxia in Relation to Physical Fitness, 
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and Educational Administrators, Cowell, Dan- 
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Physical Activity Groups, Flanagan, 22:3 
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OVER THE WORLD 
THE WORLD OVER 
NISSEN 

isthe ““NAME” 


TRAMPOLINE* 


Accessories and Parts 


549-T Available at once 


MINI-TRAMP WEBWING Regulation WEB BEDS A flattering, feminine 
| “all-in-ene” suit, styled 

Write for FREE Literature _ for action. Attached elas- 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE | 


lored collar and notched 
*Name “TRAMPOLINE” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


gripper front clos- 


200 A AVE. N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | and beck: ting 


minute details into smart-— 
Finest In The World ness, comfort, style... you're assured 
all these when your students wear 
- BRODERICK Gym Clothes ... made with 
BRODERICK Gym Fabrics . 

Vat-Dyed for gym clothes that look, fit, — 


_ PARSONS, KANSAS 
GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
= 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


BASKET VOLLEYBALL 


by WILLIAM RICKER 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Williamsport, Pa 


We all know that fundamentals become 
boring after awhile. To overcome this, the 
game of Basket Volleyball was developed. 
With this game, the fundamentals of vol- 
levying, serving, and setups in volleyball can 
be covered. Playing the game is also help- 
ful for playing basketball, particularly in 
the development of peripheral vision and 
in tapping in rebounds. 

After very short experimentation, a 
simple set of rules evolved and the students 
seemed “sold” on the game as a novel and 
interesting combination of basketball and 
volleyball situations. It has been played 
by students from the seventh grade through 
the freshman year of college and has met 
with great approval. 

The game was developed by the author 
and Thomas Nimmo, student teacher from 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 


How to Play the Game 


Playing Area: Any 
court. 


standard basketball 


Equipment: One regulation volleyball. 

Players: The game can be played by any 
number from ten up. It is ideal with 
eight to ten on each team, but can also 
be played with as high as 20 on each 
team with excellent results. 

Teams: Divide players into two teams of 
equal number and ability, each with a 
captain. Positions taken are similar to 
those in man-to-man style basketball. 


Object of Game: To score by tapping the 
volleyball into the teams own basket and 
prevent the other team from scoring. 


Procedure: The game is started with a 
jumpball at center as in basketball. The 
teamwork consists of a series of volleys 
from player to player advancing the ball 
downcourt to scoring position. Ball must 
be in the air throughout. 


Scoring: Same as in basketball; field goal 
-2 points, free throw—l1 point. 


Time of Game: Two fifteen-minute halves 
of straight running time. This can be 
changed to fit the situation. 


Rules: Violations 
(1) Ball striking floor. 


(2) Ball going out-of-bounds 
(3) Catching ball. 


(4) More than two consecutive volleys 
by one player. 
Exception: Any number of taps 
when rebounding off backboard in 
attempting to score. 
(5) Striking ball with fist 
offenses—technical foul) . 
(6) Ball striking obstacles around court. 
(7) Any others covered in basketball 
rules except backcourt rule. 


(Repeated 


Penalty for violation: Opposing team out 
of-bounds at closest boundary line to 
violation. Ball is put back in play by a 
volleyball serve. Ball cannot be blocked 
in this situation. When violations occur 
and violating team cannot be deter- 
mined, play will be resumed at nearest 
circle by the two players involved. 


Fouls: Same as in basketball rules. 


Penalty: One or two free throws as in 
basketball. The free throw is taken by 
the fouled player standing on foul line, 
throwing the ball in air for a set-up 
and trying to score with a volley. 


Purpose of the Game 


This is a novelty team game which com- 
bines and integrates the use of volleyball 
skills in typical basketball game situations. 
It calls for elements of teamwork found in 
both games, places a premium on fingertip 
control, and discourages the “freezing” or 
“possession” tactics often found in games 
where the ball is held in the hands. 


AVAILABLE 


A few good selected territories open for 
a nationally advertised line of Gym Suits 
National 
360-370 Marquette 


and Related Products. Write 
Sports Equipment Co., 


Street, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Educators and Recreation Leaders Through- 
out the Country Heve Discovered 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 


To Teach 


SQUARE DANCING 


Square Dance Records with Progres- 
sive Oral Instructions and Calls by 
ED DURLACHER 


Here is the easy and economical way to 
meet the ever-growing demand for square 
dancing in your school or community... 
th HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


series of square dance records. 


* 

Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts 
with simplified, progressive oral instruc- 
tions by Ed Durlacher — instructions 
easily understood by dancers of all ages. 
Following a brief pause, giving the danc- 
ers time to square their sets, the music 
and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, 
directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the 
best in scintillating and foot tapping 
square dance music. The calls are de- 
livered by one of the nation’s most out- 
standing callers, ED DURLACHER. 


* 

The fifth album in the series contains 
music only, without calls or instructions 
—"“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight.” 

ALL records are guaranteed against 

breakage in normal use. 

You'll want to learn more about the 
HONOR YOUR Write 
today for a dercriptive fol 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-5 Freeport, N. Y. 


GOLF COMES TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by SALLY HENRY 
ina State Reporter 

In February 1950,; at the Stevenson 
School, Phoenix, pupils became interested 
in golf when they saw the school coach 
and cadet teacher practicing shots during 
a free period. Enthusiasm grew rapidly, 
and students, teachers, and parents con 
tributed clubs. 

When enough equipment had been ob 
tained, instructions were given to all sixth, 
seventh, and eight grade physical education 
classes. The lessons included the basic 
principles of learning golf, the grip, stance, 
lock swing, follow-through, eye on the ball, 
and other fundamentals important to play 
ing the game 
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the edge of the playground. 
were made of sand, the 
mato cans, 


tournament 


A Homemade Course 


A small five-hole course was built around 


holes oversize 


was held. 


“swing.” The girls have 


aside for 


The greens 
to- 
and pins broken-down broom 


handles from the janitors storeroom, with 
pennants attached. 
Before the end of the school year, a 


Seventy-eight boys 
participated and the winners were invited 
to play as guests of the public course at 
Encanto ‘Park. The 
golf in full 
quested some instruction, too, and a time 
will be set 
started 


1951 school year finds 
re 


them and a clinic 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mork of quolity and unvarying 


(Continued from page 11) 
Program Planning 


The program planning of a win- 
ter camp, as in any camp, makes or 
breaks the camp experience. At 
Clear Lake, group units are based 
on the classroom units brought to 
camp by the teachers. Each group, 
with the help of the teacher and a 
camp counselor, plans its own ac- 
livities for the week. A representa- 
tive committee co-ordinates the 
group programs so that good use is 
made of sports equipment, tools, and 
activity areas. 

Because of the dependence on 
weather and snow conditions, the 
camp program must be flexible and 
subject to daily modifications. This 
dependence on nature produces new 
and valuable concepts as children 
adapt themselves and their program 
to these changing conditions. Aware- 
ness of the importance of weather 
and of making predictions becomes 
a useful part of their thinking. 


Meeting School Objectives 
The camp experience is a part of 
the school curriculum and attempts 


10 


Write for 
FREE BOOKLET 


1607 Broadway * New York 19, N. Y. 


to meet some of the long-range ob- 
jectives of the school. These objec- 
tives, such as co-operation, group re- 
sponsibilities, sportsmanship, and 
ihe democratic way of working, can 
be effectively met in many of the 
activities. Outdoor experiences in 
the winter demand the resources of 
all the group in a realistic way. 

Children in winter camp have 
time to explore and enjoy fully win- 
ter sports such as skating, skiing, 
and ice fishing. Often emphasis is 
placed on integrating experiences 
involving winter sports equipment, 
shelter erecting, fire building, cook- 
ing, maps and compasses, and basic 
tools such as axes and saws. The 
completeness of experiences of this 
nature is important in an education- 
al sense. Skills assume their logi- 
cal place in the stream of living. 
Learning is colored by the group 
and its objectives, making it more 
meaningful and vivid to the indi- 
vidual. Accomplishments are re- 
warded by better group living and 
result in better adjustment for the 
individual. 
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Leadership 


Leadership is one of the real prob- 
iems of winter camping. The spe- 
cialized counselor does not fit too 
well into this type of program. The 
school camp leader must have, in 
addition to knowledge. of children, 
a love and familiarity with the out- 
doors, skills in winter camping, and 
a knowledge of winter sports and 
recreation. 

This discussion of winter camping 
is based on the program developed 
here at Clear Lake Camp and it 
does not necessarily follow that 
other camping programs would be 
of like nature. However, I feel 
that good program development 
must be based on these fundamental 
points: first, it should be on a broad 
demoeratic basis; second, it must be 
developed from the environment of 
the camp, exploiting wisely the cli- 
mate, terrain, and type of wildfire 
and vegetation; third, it should use 
the resources and abilities of the 
leadership that is available; fourth, 
the program should be constantly 
evaluated in its ability to meet the 
needs of the children. 
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Joint Council on International 
Relations 


The following persons were present at 
the December meeting of the Joint 
Council on International Relations: the 
Ohio State Association, represented by 
Edwina Jones; the National Association 
of Physical Education for College Wom 
en, represented by Dorothy Deach; the 
American <\ssociation tor Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, repre- 
sented by Helen Hazelton and Ruth 
Evans; the Canadian Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Association, 
represented by Doris  Plewes; the 
YWCA, represented by Gretchen Feiker; 
the Florida State Association, represent- 
ed by D. K. Stanley; the Office of Edu- 
cation, represented by Simon McNeely 
and Holger Kilander; the Maryland 
State Association, represented: by Ethel 
Sammis; Society of State Directors- 
Herbert Steiner; Georgia State Associa- 
tion— Thomas McDonough; Virginia 
State Association — Martha Barksdale; 
and, the National Education Associa 
tion, represented by Margaret Steven- 
son, Janet Mitchell, Kay Bilobran, Carl 
Troester, George Anderson, Rachel 
Bryant, and Elizabeth Avery. 


Panel Members 


Panel members at the meeting were: 
William G. Carr, representing WOTP 
and UNESCO; Paul Smith, Director, In- 
ternational Education Relations Pro- 
gram, Office of Education; Leeds Gulick, 
Office of the Under Secretary, Reorien- 
tation Branch, Department of the Army; 
Leroy E. Colby, Acting Chief, Profes- 
sional Activities Branch, Exchange of 
Persons Division, Department of State; 
Theodore D. Martin; Regional Repre- 
sentative, Save the Children Federation; 
Robert Stanforth, Director of Programs, 
CARE (Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe) ; George Hall, Di- 
rector, Washington Office, Institute for 
International Education; Robert H. 
Reid, Executive Assistant, Committee on 
International Relations, National Edu- 
cation Association; and Frank Cleverly, 
Director of Insular and Foreign Opera 
tions, American National Red Cross. 


Committees Appointed 


Action taken during this two-day 
meeting included the appointing of 
committees in Hospitality, Scholarships 
and Fellowships, Idea Exchange, Per- 
sonnel Roster, Code Revision, and Re- 
search in Foreign Publications. 
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A “JUMP AHEAD" 
ef any other gym 
floor finish on er 
market today! 


“Lays One Up” for- 
@ SLIP RESISTANCE! 
e FINISHED BEAUTY! 


@ LIGHT REFLECTION! 
WITHOUT GLARE! 


aud @ RUGGED DURABILITY! 


QUALITIES that have been mastered in fifty 
years of research in the Hillyard laboratory 
and championship action on 15,000 of the 
nation’s finest gyms. 


Improve Your Gym Floor STAR cym wit 
the sure easy way. Get the Hill- WIN FOR You IN "52 


yard Maintaineer to show you 


how to “guard” against mois- COACHES: Write For Free 
ture, spillage, rubber marks. . . Hillyard Help Today! 


new methods of labor-saving 


daily care. Advice is Free. r 
“The Hillyard Maintaineer is a | Hilly ical C 
ined expert taff, illyard Chemical Company 
i: ores your payroll.” St. Joseph, Missouri Dept. H152 


Please send me Free Hillyard “Aids to 
Coaches” checked below: 


(0 Scouting Charts 
() Gym Marking Chart 


1 New 1952 Scouting and Scoring 
Book 
(Sent free to Coaches and Athletic Dir. Only) 


Name 
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ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI cee 
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TU-TU SKIRT 
by Chatila 


Can be worn over LEOTARD, adds to your grace, and gives 
you the “Professional Look.” 


Made of Criskay Everglaze waffle embossed material. GUAR- 
ANTEED washable and soil resistant, pre-shrunk. Comes in 
following colors: White, Yellow, Aqua, Spring Green, Rose 
(bitter sweet), Red, Emerald Green. NO BLACK. 


OTHER COLORS TO ORDER 
Send for Our Free Catalog! 


A. Chatila 


Manufacturers 


5719 Avenue 
Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


STUDY TouRS IN EUROPE 


including 


WORLD SEMINAR 


Physical Education, Recreation 
and Health in Finland 
and attendance 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


Summer 1952 
Organizing Committee: 
Martha Barksdale Leonard A. Larson 
Margaret Bell Frank Lloyd 
Thomas K. Cureton Helen Manley 
Nancy Duggan 
Arthur A. Esslinger Elmer D. Mitchell 
Ruth Golden Romney 
Martha Hill E. Benton Salt 
William L. Hughes Gladys Scott 
Lloyd M. Jones Harry A. Scott 
Elizabeth Kelley Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
Norman F. Kunde Paul R. Washke 
and others 


Some of the Study Tours allow 6 or 8 points credit in 
various universities. 


Costs: New York to New York $740.00 covering 
Scandinavia, to $1,200.00 includi tensive travel 
in Burope. 


For Further Information write: 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, Committee Chm. 


New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, N Y. 


COUREGE PER ES 


Just Published! 
Handbook of Active Games 


by Darwin A. HinpMan, University of Missouri. 


For the first time, a complete, intelligibly classified 
collection of all recognized games, together with their 
descriptions, is presented in this new text. The Hand- 
book does away with the confusion caused by con- 
flicting names, rules, and lack of acceptable definition 
for many games. It offers invaluable help in allowing 
the physical education director to find new games 
with which to round out his program and to teach the 
rules of new and old games more quickly. A total of 
623 games—every recognized major and minor ath- 
letic or gymnastic game that involves big muscle or 
whole-body activity—are covered in this book. 
436 pages Diagrams x 


Announcing: 


Psychology of Coaching 


by Joun D. Lawtner, Pennsylvania State College 


Here is the long-awaited basic text designed for stu- 
dent use in Coaching Methods courses. Tried-and- 
proven coaching techniques backed by up-to-date, sci- 
entific evidence combine with winning coaches’ obser- 
vations and practices in this new, easy-to-teach text. 
It presents outstanding principles and methods appli- 
cable to the teaching of many different sports. Essen- 
tial fundamentals for teaching beginners receive 
thorough treatment, but greater emphasis is on the 
coaching of boys who are trying to qualify for inter- 
school teams. 
352 pages Illus. x BY,” 


Published June 1951: 
Corrective Therapy for the 
Handicapped Child 


by ELeanor B. Stone, Seward Park High School 
and New York University; and Dr. Joun W. 
Deyton, Medical Director, Michigan State Chap- 
ter, National Multiple Sclerosis Society. 


This book is an integrated approach to the problems 
of physical and psychological rehabilitation of phys- 
ically handicapped school children through physical 
education. Primarily a“how-to-do-it” text, it out- 
lines definite programs for rehabilitation through 
physical education for the various disabilities. 

315 pages Illus. 51,” x 81,” 


Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE - HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases, by Philip 


Lewin, M. D. 
Book Co., 
$3.50. 

This book is simple and authoritatively 
written to provide information for the lay 
man on various forms of the whole family 
of diseases commonly known under the 
catch-all name of rheumatism. These are 
neuritis, myositis, fibrositis, rheumatic fe- 
ver, and arthritis. 


New York: McGraw-Hill 
330 W. 42nd St. 1951. 166 pp. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Common Sense Horsemanship, by Captain 
Viadimir S. Littauer. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 4th Ave. 1951. 331 
pp. $7.50 

Captain Littauer divides riders into three 
groups: the beginners and those who ride 
week-ends for the fun of it; the intermedi 
ate group who hunt and ride in horse 
shows; and the top group who wish to 
school horses and become truly expert 
horsemen. The author gives, step by step, 
the practical instructions that are required 
for good riding and sound horses in each 
group. 

There are also chapters on how to teach 
each of the three classes of riders. The 
present higher standards of riding and rid- 
ing competitions have resulted in a grow- 
ing interest in schooling the horse and this 
book has a complete program for the edu- 
cation of a hunter and jumper. It also 
contains detailed schedules for teaching or 
learning to ride. 

Part of Chapter 16 was printed as an 
article in the Official Individual Sports 
Guide, 1950-52, published by the National 
Section on Women's Athletics. 


Measurement and Evaluation in Physical, 
Health, and Recreation Education, by Leon- 
ard A. Larson and Rachel D. Yocom. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 
Blvd. 1951. 507 pp. $7.50. 

This text is intended as a textbook for 
use in both elementary and advanced 
courses in| measurement evaluation 
and as a reference book. Its aim is the 
improvement of programs in measurement 
and evaluation. 

Particular contribution is made to the 
development of materials dealing with the 
factors related to the adjustment of the 
individual in all types of activities. This 
includes not only the physical but also the 
mental, emotional, and social factors. 


NEW BOOKS 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


— 


IN BRIEF 


\ rather unique viewpoint brought out 
in this text is that evaluation is the tech- 
nique used to measure the process used in 
achieving while measurement 
techniques are used to gain information 
about the product (the individual) . Evalu 
ation techniques are used to gain informa 
tion about leadership facilities, equipment, 
activities and time, and participation. 


outcomes 


RECREATION 


School Camping, by Dorothy Lou MacMil- 
lan and Laurence A. Walker. Laramie, 
Wvo. The Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service. 1951. 68 pp. $1.00. 


This brief guide for school camping on 
the elementary level includes sections on 
the interpretation of camping objectives to 
the community, methods of stimulating the 
active interest of pupils, classroom prepara 
tion for camp, planning the camp and the 
program, and evaluation of the camp ex 
perience. 


Handbook of Active Games, by Darwin A. 
Hindman. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1951. 436 pp. $4.50. 


This compilation classifies active games 
in order to show their inter-relationships 
and basic ideas and principles. Chapter 
titles are: Continuous Tag Games, Non- 
continuous Tag Games, Running Games 
with No Tagging, Dodgeball Games, Com- 
bat Games, Stunt and Alertness Games, 
Target Games, Propel and-Catch Games, 
Bandy Games, Baseball Games, Bombard- 
ment Games, and Goal Games. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


School Health Examination. School Health 
Committee of the State Medical Society of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. State Dept. of 
Public Instruction. 36 pp. 


Highways to Health and Safety. A Curricu- 
lum Guide for Health and Safety Educa- 
tion in High Schools of Colorado. Dept. 
of Education, Denver, Colo. 82 pp. 1950. 


A World Federation for Mental Health. An 
nual Report of the World Federation for 
Mental Health, 19 Manchester St., London. 
147 pp. 1950. 


99 for Teaching Effects of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Other Narcotic Drugs. Utah 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City 
1. 1951. 78 pp. 


Chronicle of the World Health Organization. 
4th World Health Assembly. August 1951. 
World Health Organization, Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 48 pp. 40c. 


Temperance Education Series. Alabama Dept. 
of Education, Montgomery, Ala. 1951. 

Of Cats and People. 

Our Alcohol Problems. 

Alcohol and Traffic Accidents 

Teaching is Exciting. 
Association for Childhood Education, In 
ternational. 1951. 38 pp. 75c. 


A Study on Annual Reports, by Herbert L. 
Fisher, P. O. Box 1259, YMCA, Tampa, 
Fla. Mimeo. 11 pp. $1.00. 

Getting Along in School, by Bernice L. Neu 
garten and Paul J. Misner. Junior Life 
Adjustment Booklet. Science Research As 
sociates, Inc., 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill. 1951. 40 pp. 40c. 

Helping Children Talk Better, by C. Van 
Riper. Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 1951. 49 
pp. 40c. 

Development of the Sub-Strength Individual, 
by H. Harrison Clarke. For information 
write: Fred Medart Products, Inc., $535 
DeKalb St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 20 pp. 
Stickwork Games, compiled by Barbara 
Strebeigh. Obtainable from United States 
Field Hockey Association, 24 Park Place, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 1951. 24 pp. 25¢ 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1952, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and _ social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCES 


The calling together of experts in the fields 
of athletics, physical education and recrea- 
tion to set up standards for sports facilities 
construction, leadership training, and ele- 
mentary physical education programs. 


IMPROVING ATHLETIC 


INSTRUCTION SLIDEFILMS 


Audio-visual aids designed to assist the 
physical educator or sports instructor in their 
job of teaching sports activities to groups in 
schools, colleges, clubs, playgrounds. Greater 
participation through better learning! 


Below Are The Organizations Which, Through Their Financial Support, 


THE ATHLETIC 


Aalco Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ace Carton Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Acushnet Process Sales 0., New Bedford, Mass. 
Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. 

American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
‘an Felt Co., Glenville, Conn 

American Gut String ‘Chicago, 
American Lawn Tennis, 
American Thread Co., Chicago, ‘Wm. 

Ashaway Line G Twine Mfg. Co., Ashaway, R. |. 
The Athletic Journal, Chicago, in. 

Athletic Shoe Co. —Spot- Bilt, ag Chicago, Ill. 
Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bancroft Racket Co., Pawtucket, R. |. 

A. S. Barnes G Co., New York, N. Y. 

S. Berkner Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Bike Web Co., Chicago, III. 

Boys’ Life, New Yo 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Se. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Co., Chicago, til. 

Burton ance Co., Jasper, Ala. 


Cainap Tanning Company, Napa, Calif. 
Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, III. 

Carron Net Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago Tanning Co., Chicago, i. 
Charles F. Clark, Inc. ., Chicago, Ill. 
Samuel Coane, Philadelphia, Po. 
Converse Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

B. A. Corbin & Son Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
Cornell Forge Co., Chicago, i. 
Cortiand Line Co., Cortland, N. Y. 
Charles 0. Cox Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
Cramer Chemical Co., Gardner, Kansas 
Crown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Davega-City Radio, Inc., New York, 
Joh . Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
ich 
Sexton ‘Racquet Co., Arcanum, Ohio 
. deBeer G Son, ny. 
Bes Glove & ‘Co., Inc., Des Moines, 


Pessoa & Aimy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Dexter-Wayne Co., Lonsdale, Pa. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanoo a, Tenn. 

J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago | im. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. 


. Ederer Co., Chic mn. 
Fibek Publishing Co., Ci ica 0, 
Endicott Johnson Corp. = icott, N. Y. 
New York, 


C. Feise Co., Narberth, Pa. 
Felco Athletic Wear Co., New York, N. Y. 
Felt Novelty Manufacturing Co., New York, N.Y. 
Field and Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 
The Fish Net G Twine Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


Game-Time, Inc., Litchfield, Mich. 

Gem Leather Goods Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
General Fibre Box Co., West Springfield, Mass. 
General Mills, Inc., ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Sportcraft Co. Ltd., New York, N.Y. 
Golfcraft, Inc. Chicago, lil. 


B. Akron, Ohio 
J. H. Grady Mfg. Co., $t. Louis, Mo. 
Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 


Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
Hanna Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. 
Harvard Specialty Manufacturing Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
H. Harwood G Sons, Natick, Mass. 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dowa jac, Mich. 
Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hirsch Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Hoffmann-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Alan Howard, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hughes-Consolidated, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Hutchinson Bros. Leather €o., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


IMinois Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Industrial Sports chicos jo, 
Ivory System, Peabody, M 

The Johnst Knitti pon 


N. Y. 
Jones G Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
E. P. Juneman Corp., Chicago, III. 


Arthur Kahn Co., New York, N. Y. 

oes Reeves Advertising, Inc., Minneapolis, 

Pig 6 Kren, Syracuse, N 


The Athletic Institute 


The Kroydon Co., N. J. 


A non-profit organization devoted to the 
advancement of athletics and recreation. 
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BOOKS, GUIDES, PAMPHLETS 
Printed aids to individuals or groups 
interested in learning, teaching, or 
promoting sports and recreation. In- 
Structors guides, student handbook 


MOTION PICTURES 
Motion pictures which have had 
great success in demonstrating to 
individuals and groups the value 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION 


motion picture film guides, community 
recreation guides, lighting aids, con- 


ference reports, etc. grams are 


7 
grams offer them and their commu- 
nity, and showing how such pro- 


HELPING OTHER GROUPS 
Lending financial assistance to the 
widespread sports apn ym of the 
U.S. Junior Chamb 

pro- assisting the Notional industrial 
Recreation Association's program 
of advancing sports and recreation 
in America’s industries. 


INSTITUTE 


Make Possible The Non-Profit Programs of The Athletic Institute 


Lacon Woolen Mills, Chicago, Il. 
Lamkin Leather Co., Chicago, Il. 

. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 
The Linen Thread Co., New York, N. Y. 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ig yo Golf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


J. Magnan Corp., North Attleboro, Mass. 
Marba, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 
Martin & Martin, Chicago, 
Frank J. McKenna Athletic Equipment Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
McLaughlin- ‘Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, N. Y. 
The Meyercord Co. Chicago, i. 
The Moneco Co., New Haven, Conn. 


National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kans. 

National Bowling Council, Toledo, Ohio 

National Electrical Mfg. Assn., New York, N. Y. 

National Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, 
lll., representing all its sporting goods dealer 


members. 
ional S Co., Fond du Lac, 


Wis. 
National Nuteouinst Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 


H. Noble G Company, Chicago, iH. 
Nocona. Leather Goods Nocona, Texas 
9 Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. ‘Co., Ada, Ohio 


Paim, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. 
Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Po. 

F. C. Phillips, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 

Powers Manufacturin Waterloo, lowa 
A. H. Pugh Printing Nw Cincinnati, Ohio 


Geo. A. Reach C 


Red Fox Mfg. Co., ‘Division | Callow & Boren 
Co.), Dalles, Texas 

Hans Rees’ Sons, New York, N. Y. 

oe A. Richardson, Inc., West Mansfield, 


John. Riddell, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago, III. 


‘209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Sand Knittin 
Sawyer Tanning Co., 
Edwin J. Schoettie Co. 


Scholastic Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Sone, Roebuck G Co., 


S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., Altoona, Pa. 
al Werner, Inc., ‘New York, N. Y. 
Ed. W. Simon Co., New York 


Slozengers, Inc., New 


we 
William Skinner Sons, New N. 


Mills Con 


Na 
pe, Pa. 


Chicago, 


York, 
9g Co., City, 


A. 4 & Bros. 


Spaulding Fibre Co., Chicago, | 
The Sporting Goods ‘Dealer, St. ce Mo. 
The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 

rts Age, New York . 
Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc., 


Mass. 
H. Swoboda G Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Textile | Yarn | 
Tober 


Inc. ow York, N. Y. 


Newton Upper Falls, 


, Conn. 


True Temper Cleveland, 


United States Rubber 
Universal B 


Union Weit Corp., Chicago, II. 


Victor Sports, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Virginia Rubatex Div. 
tries, Inc., Bedford 


H. Wagner G Adier Co., New York 


Western Auto Supply 
Wilson Sporting Co 
Worthington Ball Co., 


Besides the above. The Athletic Institute has an 


associate membership 
number of sporting 


spread throughout the U 


allow listing of these 


Va. 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ods ce. Chicago, 


Great American Indus- 


Co., Kansas City Mo. 
Elyria, Ohio 


comprised of a considerable 
R00. dealers, geographically 
ised States. Space does not 
dealers individually 


This sea 
The 


1, the “pride-mark” of 


Athletic Institute, identifies its members 


: 


COAST TO COAS 


NTHLY 


NAT 


REPORT: 


i 


Congress on Mental Health 


The Fourth International Congress on 
Mental Health was held in Mexico City, 
Dec. 11. Delegates representing 33 coun- 
tries attended. 

Among the topics occupying the atten- 
tion of the international experts of Mexico 
City were: mental health problems of 
children from infancy through adolescence; 
selection of teachers; tensions between 
workers and management; social security 


systems and their relations to mental 
health; mental health problems arising 
from mass migration; mental health in 


aging; techniques in treating mental dis- 
orders; and, mental health in religion. 

Over 60 societies in 33 countries are 
affiliated with the World Federation for 
Mental Health. It is an international or- 
ganization with a voluntary, non-govern- 
mental role in world mental health affairs, 
and serves as a_ consultative 
UNESCO and WHO. 
quarters are in Loudon. 

The Federation acts as a clearinghouse 
for the exchange of scientific developments 
and information. Through consultative 
services it encourages and aids in the de- 
velopment of national mental health as- 
sociations as instruments through which 
the goals of mental health may be ad- 
vanced throughout the world. 


body to 


Temporary head- 


Book on Health Services in Preparation 


The Joint Committee on Health Prob 
lems in Education of the NEA and the 
American Medical Association has in prep- 
aration a comprehensive volume on_ all 
phases of health services for school age 
children. 

The book will serve as a companion 
volume to Health Education 

\ large group will contribute, and a 
number of consultants representing nation 
al organizations concerned with 
health will review the materials 


school 


Health Congress to Meet in England 


Ihe Royal Sanitary Institute of England 
will hold its annual health congress at 
Margate, England, from Apr. 22-25. 

Meetings will be of interest to the medi- 
cal, engineering, veterinary 
professions, and to scientists, nutritionists, 
sanitary inspectors, and health educators. 
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WE OWE YOU AN APOLOGY 


If You Have Ordered a Copy 
of the 1951 Convention 
Proceedings 


The Board of Directors and 
the national office staff of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion sincerely regret the incon- 
venience caused you by the delay 
in publication of the Proceedings 
of the Detroit Convention. 

Publication of annual proceed- 
ings is not carried out by the 
headquarters staff. The proce- 
dure is as follows: a proceedings 
chairman is appointed by the Dis- 
trict President where the conven- 
tion is held. He collects conven- 
tion material and arranges for its 
publication. When publication 
is completed, copies are distribu- 
ted from the Washington office. 

This year numerous delays have 
been encountered. At this writing, 
the estimated delivery date is dur- 
ing the first week in January. 

However, we wish to assure you 
that your orders have been care- 
fully recorded and that your copy 
of the Detroit Proceedings will be 
mailed to you as soon as it is re- 
ceived in the Washington office. 

We feel certain that this un- 
usual and unexpected delay in 
the distribution of convention 
proceedings will not occur again. 


Joint Conference on Civil Defense 


This month the NEA in co-operation 
with the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, is calling a conference to study 
implications for education in civil defense. 

Departments represented will be the 
AAHPER, the Department of Elementary 
Principals, the Department of Secondary 
Principals, Division of Social Studies, Na 
tional Science Teachers Association, and 
the Department of Higher Education. 

\ publication will result’ from this 
meeting. 


Placement Information Service 


The Washington office is receiving place- 
ment registrations from many graduates 
who are finishing their undergraduate or 
graduate work at the end of this quartet 
or semester. 

We shall be glad to refer information 
on any of these persons to employers who 
send notice of vacancies. 


Teacher Education Groups Meet 


The first large scale meeting of groups 
making up local teacher education insti 
tutions is scheduled for Feb. 23 at the Con 
gress Hotel, Chicago. The meeting will 
follow the sessions of the American Asso 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
which are to be held earlier in the week. 

One of the sessions will be devoted to 
specialized or supplementary standards in 
health education, physical education, and 
recreation in their relation to standards 
for accrediting teacher education institu- 
tions of the American Association of Col 
leges for Teacher Education. 

The panel and participating audience for 
the session will consist of deans and col 
lege presidents of teacher education in 
stitutions, and personnel in health and 
physical education, and recreation. 

Interested persons are invited to attend. 


Army Sports Program Surveyed 


At the request of Brig. Gen. C. W. 
Christenberry, chief of Special Services, 
U. S. Army, Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Service and Re- 
search of the School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, University of 
Indiana, made a survey of the Army Sports 
Program. 

The mission was for the purpose of Set 
ting up Standards for the Evaluation of 
Army Sports Program. Twenty posts were 
visited in five Army Areas from Aug. 13 to 
Oct. 5, 1951. 

The final factors chosen for comparison 
of posts were: Funds Expended, Score on 
Facilities, Full-time Personnel, Total Par- 
ticipation, Per Capita Participation, Per- 
centage of Potential Participation, Variety 
of Sports, Per Capita Cost, Per Participa- 
tion Cost, and Facility Use. A check list 
for determining these conditions was for- 
mulated. Profiles for evaluating the total 
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program and the activities were included. 

Facility Use was the factor most highly 
associated with the final rank of posts. The 
most highly productive sports, listed in or- 
der, were: swimming, softball, basketball, 
baseball, bowling, volleyball, and golf. 

The conditions most discriminative be- 
tween good and poor programs was per- 
manency of post. Having inter-post com- 
petition enhanced programs, as did being 
an urban post. ‘These are both contrary 
to the opinion held by many workers in 
the field. 

An outstanding weakness of the Army 
Sports Program is the lack of adequately 
trained staff, as judged by academic and 
civilian standards. 


Do You Read Student Life? 


Student Life, published by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
is the official organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils. 

Each year it contains numerous articles 
that would be of interest to AAHPER stu- 
dent members. For instance, “Football sig- 
nals,” “Tumbling is tops,” “Cross-country 
meet,” and “Outing Club” are a few of the 
1950-51 articles. 

Student-written contributions to Student 
Life ave invited. Address Mr. Paul E. 
Elicker, Editor, Student Life, National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
dD. C. 


College Health Educators to Meet 


A two-day seminar of college educators 
teaching health will be held Apr. 3 and 4, 
prior to the National Convention in Los 
Angeles. The seminar will be co-sponsored 
by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 

For specific information, write Dr. Helen 
Starr, Vice-President, Health Division, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Joint Committee Revises Publication 


The Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Fducation of the NEA and the 
American Medical Association, at the re- 
quest of the National Organization of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, will revise the publica- 
tion, The Nurse in the School. 

Marie Swanson, of the National Organi- 
zation of Public Health Nursing, is acting 
as chairman of the Revision Committee. 


California Leads in Driver Training 


According to a recent report, California 
has the largest state group of high school 
trainees enrolled in driver training courses 
in the nation—110,953. 

The next highest state total is 79,000 
trainees in high schools in Illinois. New 
York and Massachusetts were third and 
fourth in total enrollment with 43,653 and 
43,634 respectively. 


LATE NEWS ON OLYMPIC TRAVEL TOUR 


Great progress has been made in the 


AAHPER travel tour to the Olympic Games. 


this is going to be a most interesting tour 
the participants. 

Arrangements are almost complete. 
—NEA Travel Tour group will be one 
Seminar to be held in Helsinki during the 


Travel reservations have been made for 
Auantic crossing by air and for two groups of 25 each to travel by ship. The 
two groups traveling by sea will have approximately the same itineraries but will 


travel separately. 
Requests for further information have 


only 75 can be accommodated, reservations should be made at an early date. 


Applications or requests for further 


Paul Kinsel, Division of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W. Wash- 


ington 6, 


The approximate price for this all-expense tour will be $1,200 to $1,300. The 


tentative itineraries are as follows: 


Air Tour 
July 16 New York to Helsinki Aug. 15 Copenhagen to Frank- 
July 17 Helsinki—Olympics furt (Night train) 
Aug. 4 Helsinki—Stockholm Aug. 16, 17 Frankfurt 
Aug. 5-7 Stockholm Aug. 18 Frankfurt—Paris 
Aug. 8 Stockholm—Oslo (Day train) 
(Night train) Aug. 19-22 Paris 
Aug. 9-11 Oslo Aug. 23 Paris—London 
Aug. 12 Oslo—Copenhagen Aug. 24-27 London 
(Day train) Aug. 28 London—New York 
Aug. 13, 14 Copenhagen Aug. 29 Arrive New York 
*Sea Tour 
June 21 Sail from New York July 17 Stockholm—Helsinki 
on S$. S. Constitution July 18- Olympic games, 
June 30 Naples Aug. 3 Helsinki 
July 1 Pompeii, Amalfi, Sor- Aug. 4 Helsinki—Stockholm 
rento Drive Aug. 5, 6 Stockholm 
July 2 Naples—Rome Aug. 7 Stockholm 10:05 p.m. 
July 3, 4 Rome Oslo—7:55 a.m. 
July 5 Rome—F lorence (night train) 
July 6,7 Florence Aug. 8, 9 Oslo 
July 8 Florence—Lucerne Aug. 10 Oslo—8:15 p.m. 
(leave 10:20 a.m.) (Night train to 
July 9, 10 Lucerne : Copenhagen) 
July 11 Lucerne (10 p.m. to Aug. 11, 12 Copenhagen—10:30 
Manheim, 7 a.m. to a.m. 
Frankfurt) Aug. 13 Copenhagen via Os- 
July 12 Frankfurt tende—London 
July 13 Frankfurt—Copen- Aug. 14 London 
hagen (leave 1:54 Aug. 15-18 London 
p-m.) Aug. 19 London—Paris 
July 14 Arrive Copenhagen- Aug. 20-23 Paris 
8:45 a.m. Ferry to Aug. 24 Paris—Cannes 
Malmo & proceed to Aug. 25 Cannes 
Lund Aug. 26 Sail on S. S. Inde- 
July 15 Lund pendence 
july 16 Lund—Stockholm Sept. 3 Arrive New York 


* This itinerary is being revised to effect a 


If details can be worked out, the AAHPER 


last month on arrangements for the 
Tentative itineraries indicate that 
and will be a valuable experience for 


of those co-operating in the World 
time of the Olympic games. 
ene group of 25 to make the trans 


been received from 70 people. Since 


information should be directed to 


return by August 23. 


» 


of the Federal Security 
statistics which indicate that the so-called 
degenerative conditions — 


Report on Degenerative Diseases 

Public Health Reports for Sept. 26, 1951, 
publication of the Public Health Service 
Agency, presents 


cardiovascular 


disease and cancer—now cause more deaths 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


among children of school age in the United 
States than all the infectious and parasitic 
diseases combined. 


In 1948, cardiovascular disease and can- 
cer deaths totaled 4,514 in the 5-19 group 
while infectious and parasitic diseases ac- 
counted for 3,990 in the same age group. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
should be certain of his mastery olf 
camping techniques and the profi- 
ciency of others in the group. It 
would be well for persons to test 
their equipment and themselves 
close to home at the beginning of 
an experience of this sort, so that 
adjustments can be made, rather 
than getting involved in a winter 
trip and having it become a disap- 
pointing or dangerous experience. 

Weather, in many sections of the 
country, may vary from a tempera- 
ture of 40° above zero to 40° below 
in a period of 24 hours or less and 
may add the complications of snow, 
wind, ice, and rain. Of all of them, 
the greatest problem is rain—espe- 
cially the kind that wets and freezes 
at the same time. In case of rain, 
getting to cover and staying there is 
the best procedure. A good knowl- 
edge of weather signs should be. a 
part of the winter camper’s skills, 
so he is aware of weather conditions 
in advance. 

Frostbite is a continuous danger 


in winter. Freezing is most common-- 


ly caused by (1) exposure to wind 
and cold without adequate protec- 
tion and covering, (2) pressure on 
various areas Causing a reduction in 
good circulation, (3) loss of heat 
by radiation (especially due to wet 
clothing), and (4) fatigue. The 
usual precautions of proper clothing 
(see below) must be followed and 
a knowledge of the correct first aid 
for frostbite is necessary. Very grad- 
ual warming with body heat’ is the 
best first aid procedure. Never rub 
the frozen area with snow, as_ this 
breaks the skin surface and leads to 
infection. Bring the body tempera- 
ture up  slowly—don't rush—don’t 
bring the affected person into a 
heated room too soon. Members of 
a camping group in cold weather 
should be constantly on the lookout 
for the telltale white spots of frost- 
bite on each other. 


Clothing worn in winter camping 


should be loose-fitting enough to 
avoid binding and pressure. Wool 
garments from the skin out give the 
best warmth. The outer layer should 
be tightly woven and smooth sur- 
faced gabardine, poplin, etc.) 
rather than the fluffy, loose, “snow 
bunny” material that collects snow. 
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Landmarks are hard to find in snow, 
but a map is good in any weather. 


Several layers of light wool shirts 
and sweaters are far superior to a 
single thick heavy garment, permit- 
ting the shedding of clothes as the 
temperature and exercise demand. 
The layers also provide a number 
of dead air spaces giving better in- 
sulation. In winter travel undet 
your own locomotion, it is best to 
be just under comfortable warmth 
(so you need to keep moving to keep 
warm). Then on resting or stop- 
ping to make camp it is possible to 
add clothes in real comtort, without 
the danger of having your clothes 
soaked with perspiration. Avoid 
building up a sweat in winter travel 
—take it easy—go slow and _ rest 
olten. Keep dry. Find something 
to sit in instead of flopping in the 
snow. Brush snow off your clothes 
if you do pick it up. 

Regardless of your method of trav- 
el—ski boots for skiers, snowshoe 
moccasins or combination rubber 
and leather pacs for snowshoers, and 
shoe pacs or galoshes for hikers, you 
will need a couple of pairs of good 
heavy wool socks for foot warmth. 
Be certain to have your shoes large 
enough to permit the heavy socks 
without constricting the feet. Carry 
extra socks with you for changing. 

Mittens rather than gloves should 
be used. Woolen inner mittens with 
outer windproof, water repellent 
mittens with gauntlets have proved 
most practical. For headgear, a cap 
with ear flaps and a visor is best. 


The parka type garment with the 
hood, equipped with drawstrings, 
is an excellent garment for all 
around winter wear. A wool muffler 
is a handy thing to include with 
your clothing, not only for neck 
warmth but for wear over the nose 
and mouth in below zero weather. 

Firebuilding in the winter out- 
doors isn’t always a simple process 
and once you have your fire blazing 
away you may lose it in a snow hole 
if you haven't taken some precau- 
tions against its being melted out 
from underneath you! Instead of 
building it on top of the snow, you 
must pack the snow down, topping 
it with a log platform on which to 
make the fire. Otherwise, firebuild- 
ing is done the usual way. Stand- 
ing dead wood is your best source 
of supply. 


You'll find that you will need 
much more wood than you antici- 
pated and you may have a difficult 
job cooking because of the extreme 
cold. A candle stub is an excellent 
aid in getting fires started and should 
be included in your kit. Backlog 
reflectors are good for helping di- 
rect the heat of the fire into the 
open camp, tent, or shelter. Some 
winter campers prefer small port- 
able folding stoves that can be uti- 
lized inside the shelter. It may be 
wise, depending on the size of the 
group, to build two or more fires— 
for cooking, drying, and warming. 

Foods and cooking should be 
simple yet as substantial as possible. 
One-pot meals, mushes, soups, and 
stews are the best. The simplicity 
of cooking, serving, and eating plus 
the elimination of additional cook- 
pots make them favorites. You'll 
need lots of hot foods and drinks 
and provision should be made for 
supplying each winter camper with 
chocolate, maple sugar, dried fruits, 
nuts, etc. for munching on the trail. 
Most experienced winter campers 
and mountaineers keep this emer- 
gency supply of food with them at 
all times. 

The use of dehydrated foods will 
be found necessary in winter. There 
is so much extra poundage to carry 
that you eliminate as much water 
weight as possible. carefully 


(Continued on page 52) 
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(Continued from page 22) 
their needs by their own efforts on 
individual and collective bases, and 
if we further postulate that one of 
the basic objectives of a desirable 
government is to educate people so 
that they will be able to make new 
adjustments whenevet 
then Recreation 


necessary, 
Education ap- 
plicable at the municipal level as 
well as at the level of higher educa- 
tion. Without a question, the col- 
leges and universities which have 
been delegated the responsibility of 
educating the necessary personnel in 


recreation leadership will be in a 
better position to prepare people 
who will improve the profession. 
Trend Toward Education 


Among our greatest needs in the 
field of recreation are adequate 
qualified personnel (recreation lead- 
ership), adequate facilities, neces- 
sary areas and equipment for all 
ages and groups, and greater ad- 
vancement in research. Many per- 
sons serving at the supervisory and 
leadership levels are individuals em- 
ployed on a part-time basis by the 


LINCOZ 


Pep Up Your Gym Program with 
CHAMPION PHYSICAL ED: UNIFORMS 


T-SHIRTS 
WHITE Standard weight, full cut cot- 
78QS_ ton. White only. Sizes S-M-L. 
With design $8.40 Doz. 


COLORS Standard weight, full cut cot- 
ton. All athletic colors in 

84QS stock. Sizes S-M-L. 
With design $10.20 Doz. 


FAMOUS CHAMPION 
REVERSIBLE T-SHIRTS 
USN Double thickness, reversible, in any 
two color combination, in all athletic 
colors to order. Navy/Gold in stock. Sizes 
S-M-L-XL. Plain.. $19.80 Doz. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


suy CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


DIRECT! 


SHORTS 
WHITE Elastic waist webbing), 
KEJ full cut, 4-piece cotton twill. 
White only. Sizes 24 to 42. 


Plain $7.80 Doz. 
With design, $9.60 Dox. 


COLORS Elastic waist (114” webbing), 


KE/8 full cut, 4-piece, fast color 

sanforized cotton. colors. 

Sizes 24 to 40. 

Plain $9.00 Doz. 
With design, $10.80 Doz. 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS IN 

DESIGN AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
On all T-Shirts and Shorts, Champion will 
provide consecutive numbers as a part of the 
design at no extra charge. Why not take 
advantage of this very desirable “identifi- 
cation” feature! 


MANUFACTURERS 
from yarn to 
finished product 
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departments of recreation and on a 
full-time basis during the regular 
academic year by the boards of edu- 
cation. An appreciable number of 
recreation systems use the schools’ 
areas and facilities. A creditable 
amount of the research in recreation 
has been completed by anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists, physical educators, 
and by groups representing founda- 
tions interested in the advancement 
of better human development and 
relations. 


The trend in recreation would 
lead one to believe that the direction 
of the movement is toward educa- 
tion. In writing on recreation as a 
leisure art in the curricula, George 
Hjelte reveals the educational im- 
pact upon recreation in preparing 
children for citizenship. He writes 
as follows: 


“The acceptance of leisure-time arts in 
the curricula of universal public education 
from kindergarten to institutions of high 
er learning is another factor which con- 
tributes to the growing importance of rec 
reation. In preparing childi for citizen 
ship educators now realize that they must 
prepare voung people for satisfying. whole 
some leisure. The gradual removal of in 
competence and ineptitude on the part of 
the American people in choosing leisure 
time activities and participating in them in 
ways conducive to progressive development 
of knowledges, appreciations skills, 
will be an inevitable outcome of the em 
phasis which the universal educational 
system will more and more grant to rec 
reation. Just as heretofore the removal 
of educational illiteracy has been an ob 
ject of education it is likely that universal 
removal of ‘recreational illiteracy’ may be 
come an added object of public 
tion.”"1 


educa 


It would appear that it matters 
not where recreation is placed, 
whether it is in the Department or 
Division of Parks and Cemetery, or 
Public Works, or in the Department 
of Sociology, or Physical Education, 
or in the Department of Education 
so long as recreation would have tull 
representation and the opportunity 
to develop on a par with other areas. 
Why not advocate Recreation Edu- 
cation, since the field is concerned 
with the total growth and develop- 
ment of individuals as well as with 
groups? 


George Hjelte, The Administration of 
Public Recreation, New York: The Mac 
millan Co. 1940. p. 7. 
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the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


by CORA A. MILLER 


Editor, National 


Section on Dance, 


University of Georgia, Athens, Ga 


Veet the District Chairman 


Chairman Lois E. Ellfeldt is Associate 
Professor of Physical Education, University 
ot Southern California at Los Angeles. Dr. 
Ellfeldt graduated trom George Washing 
ton University, received her M.S. from 
Wellesley College, and has a Ph.D. from 
the University of Southern California. She 
has just completed a book on Elements of 
Modern Dance which was published in 
December. Dr. Ellfeldt is past chairman 
of the Study Committee of the Dance Sec 
tion and a Member-at-Large. She spent 
sabbatical leave last year in Mexico in the 
Tarascan Indian Territory. 


Los Angeles City Schools 


The chairman writes that many junior 
and senior high schools of the Southwest 
District are doing a fine job in many 
phases of dance. ‘The elementary schools 
of Los Angeles City District ave receiving 
special emphasis in dance and rhythms 
from the music teachers. Dr. Ellfeldt con 
ducted an institute for 125 of these teach 


ers. 


Dance Plans For Convention 

The Southern California Square Dance 
\ssociation will share responsibilities with 
the Dance Section at the AANHPER Con- 
vention in Los Angeles, April 6-10. 


Vew Graduate Course in Dance 

The University of Southern California 
has initiated a new graduate course, Prob- 
lems in Educational Dance, to be offered 
for the first time next summer. Current 
semesters work at USC includes methods 
classes in social, folk, and square dancing 
for men and women Physical Education 
Majors, two elementary modern classes, a 
compos!tion class, a production class, Dance 
Ciub, and square and social classes. The 
dance faculty includes Dr. Elifeldt, Jane 
Harris, Aileene Leckhart, and Jack Rein- 
hard 


Newly Formed Concert Company 


Harriette Ann Gray of Los Angeles has 


formed a concert company of 14 men and 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


NEWS NOTES FROM SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


women. The group includes majors in 
physical education, dance, theatre, and mu 
sic from colleges in widespread areas of 
the country. An extensive tour of western, 
midwestern, and southwestern states is 
planned for early spring. 


Request From the Editor 

In case your name was not on the cur 
rent directory your chairman used when 
she sent notices about this issue, please 
send it to her. 


Folk Dance Festival Program 

The program tor the Statewide Festival 
of the Folk Dance Federation of California, 
to be held May 30, 31 and June | in Oak 
land, has just been announced. ‘The events 
are all free of charge. 

Friday, May 30—Program at Woodmin 
ster Amphitheater (folk dancing exhibi 
tions, folk singing, community singing, and 
professional entertainment) . 

Saturday afternoon—Teachers’ Institute 

Saturday evening — Party at the Audi 
torium, 

Sunday afternoon—Festival at Auditori 
um and Exposition Building. 

Sunday evening—Festival at Auditorium 
and Exposition Building. 


EQUARE DANCE PARTY 


by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, country 
games, refreshment recipes, mixers, music with 
chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
lent for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 
~ VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. C, G.P.O. Box 540, New York 1, N. Y. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 
offer 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 
in 
ARCHERY... RID .. DANCE 


ING. 
June 26-july 2 . . . Aug, 30-Sept. 13, 1952 
Write Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16Aj 


New York 11, N.Y. 


style 111 
Functional perfection for exercise, acrobatic, 
or gym work. Black or white glove leather 

with full elk soles. . . $2.50 
Men's (91/2 and up) $3.00 


Capezio products represent true economy in oll 
price ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio sc 4 
catolog for full details ES 


on your other Capezio ta 08 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance. 

Address Dept. P-1151. 


Exec. Offices: 

1612 Broadway 

New York * Boston * Chicago 
los Angeles * Hollywood 
San Francisco 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Your group will 
dance better to the 
exciting beat of the 


New Gretsch Dance Drum 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
rhythms of the Gretsch Dance Drum will 
add color and excitement to your dance 
group. Originally designed for Mary Wig- 
man to her own specifications, it is still the 
choice of leading artists and the foremost 


schools in the country 


Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, classical and orien- 


tal themes. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), New York 


| 


LIGHT AND STURDY 
Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color. Head of specially selected real 
ekin with bright nickel-plated straining hoop 
and eight nickel tensioning brackets. In or 
dering mention X4145 Price $15.00 post 
age extra 
LAMB'S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 

Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 
singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each 
postage extra. Write to Dept. JI 1 
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(Continued from page 48) 
planned menu should be worked out 
so that no canned or bottled food 
is taken for which dried foods can 
substitute. You'll find greater ap- 
petites in the winter, so plan for ex- 
tra portions all around. Anyone 
who has never cooked out in winte1 
should experiment with a meal or 
two in the backyard or close to 
home before heading out on a dis- 
tamt trail. 

Cheese, bacon, fats, and precooked 
cereal grains should be a part of the 
larder. Some of the frozen foods 
and concentrated fruit juices make 
good additions to the winter menu. 
Hot tea with lemon juice added is 
very good as is hot fruit juice. Candy 
fruit drops are often used for sweet- 
ening snow as you melt it in your 
mouth for thirst quenching. In re- 
gard to water, finding a good liquid 
supply is better than melting down 
snow to get it. If you do find it 
necessary to melt snow, keep stirring 
it until some water has formed at 
the bottom, for otherwise your snow 
water will have a scorched flavor. 

Because of the desire to keep 
equipment as light as possible, keep 
cookpots to a minimum. Substitute 
aluminum ware or #10 tins as cook- 
pots. Fit the tin cans out with wire 
bails and they'll be very satisfactory 
and can be discarded at the end of 
the trip. It would be well to have 
some special bags for packing the 
cookpots to keep the fire-black from 
messing up the rest of the gear. Dish- 
washing isn't too difficult a problem 
—wiping out with snow is usually 
enough or letting the scraps freeze 
solid and chipping them off. 

Your own personal preference ton 
gadgets in your cooking will direct 
you in this area. You need to be 
careful of handling pots and pans in 
extreme cold as your finger tips may 
be less sentitive than usual and 
burns might result. Avoid touching 
cold metals with the bare hand, too. 

Shelter should be found or ar- 
ranged early enough in the after 
noon so that you won't be fumbling 
about in the dark. While the cooks 


are busy with meal preparation, 


shelters can be erected for the group. 
A number of different possibilities 


present themselves: leantos, tents, 


snow houses, or snow caves. Leantos 
and tents are commonly used in 
summer camping, so they will not 
be considered here except to point 
out the good insulation value of 
snow in these shelters. 

Snow houses or igloos can be built 
after some practice. The blocks are 
cut in domino shape and piled up, 
spiral fashion, in decreasing diame- 
ters. Loose snow on the outside and 
a fire on the inside to glaze the sur- 
face makes this a good shelter. The 
snow cave is a burrow into a drift o1 
snow bank where the now acts as 
an insulator. 

In any event, the camper should 
provide himself with good insula- 
tion underneath—boughs, hay, air 
mattress, etc.; he should also figure 
on more protection underneath him 
than over him. Probably the best 
sleeping accomodations for winter 
camping are to be found in the pure 
down bags, although it is possible to 
use good wool blankets in a water 
repellent bag. “The down bags are, 
of course, much lighter and much 
more compact, but the expense of 
them is the biggest block for most 
winter campers. Again, experimen- 
tation in conditions prevalent in 
certain areas of the country may 
suggest other bedding that would 
prove practical. 

General equipment. As would 
be true for any type of camping 
wip, persons should be equipped 
with extra clothing, especially socks 
and mittens, matches, knife, and 
compass. ‘The group should have a 
small hand ax, Hudson’s Bay ax, 
or a pruning saw for cutting fire- 
wood, shelter poles, etc. A good 
first aid kit should be included, as 
well as some means of illumination. 
(Candles, white gas, and carbides 
are often used, since flashlights lose 
efhciency in cold weather). Repair 
materials for skis and snowshoes 
should also be taken along. A good 
rule to remember in being careful 
of extra equipment weight is “if 
there’s a question, leave it out.” 
Each pound of pack weight doubles 
and triples in weight on the winter 
trail. 

Selecting the Group 

Selection of the group for a win- 

ter camping experience is one of the 


Dressing for the weather is the fashion 
among experienced campers. 


areas to which attention should be 
given. Not only should they have had 
good summer camping experience, 
combined with proficiency on skis 
or snowshoes, they need a real pio- 
neering spirit, plus a high degree of 
ingenuity and self-reliance. Because 
three is the accepted minimum num- 
ber of winter campers, they should 
travel together and be available to 
help each other. In the event of an 
injury to one member, another can 
stay with him, while the third per- 
son goes lor help. In certain areas, 
it would take some time to carry an 
injured person to safety so it is vital- 
ly important that the participants 
be skilled. 


Procedures for the Beginner 

The following procedures would 
seem wise to follow for anyone be- 
ginning to camp in avinter: 

(1) Get some good summer camping 
experience—ceither connection with an 
organized Camp or on your own, providing 
you make the experience rigorous enough 
to be worthwhile. 

(2) Include in your experience the ac 
quisition of skills in packing, hiking, climb 
ing. cooking, chopping, firemaking, tent 
and shelter construction, map and compass 
reading, and general campcraft. 

(3) Become familiar in the fall with the 
area you would like to travel in during 
the winter. Utilize topographic maps, lo 
cate landmarks, get yourself oriented. Take 
a number of weekend trips during the fall 
to begin testing equipment. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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SA ® 
Because SEAL-O-SAN FINISH 
WEARS LONGER than Ordinary Sealers 


THERE'S a reason for Seal-O-San’s great 


popularity among coaches, players and other 


school men. They have learned by experience 
that Seal-O-San assures a better playing surface, 
and, yet saves money on application, 


nan ce and refi g. To say why 

it’s been popular for nearly 25 years, is just 
that simple. And that's why schools like 

the University of Wisconsin and communities like 
Holdrege, Nebraska, select Seal-O-San for 


their floor finishing year after year. 


WHAT'S behind the product that hes built 
this reputation? Research and “know-how!” 
Through the years, Huntington Laboratories has 
developed and tested the finest ingredients; then 
put them together under careful laboratory 
control according to a proved formula. 

The results are a superior product for you. Seal-O-San 
on your floor is the best investment you can 
make. If you haven't already discovered 
Seal-O-San don’t delay longer. Order 

a trial supply today. 


CITY AUDITORIUM, HOLDREGE, NER. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington Toronto 
Indiana Canada 


1952 BASKETBALL COACHES DIGEST 


(C0 Tell us more about Seal-O-San. 
Please send gallons of Seal-O-San. 


(CD Send copy of 1952 Basketball Coaches Digext. 
Free to coaches; all others send 50c handling fee. 
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by RUTH SCHELLBERC 


Editor, National Section on Women's Athletics, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr 


Girls’ Advisory Councils 


Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia have es 
tablished advisory 
representative women teachers of physical 
education. The function of these councils 
is to advise their State High School Ath- 
letic Associations on the policies and ad- 
ministration of interscholastic athletics for 
girls, 


councils composed of 


These groups have prepared recommen- 
dations concerning girls athletics and have 
submitted them to the Boards of Directors 
of their State High School Athletic Associa 
tions. At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Florida High School 
Athletic 
dations submitted by the girls’ 
Council were adopted. 

Among the recommendations adopted 
were the following: 


Association all of the recommen 
Advisory 


(1) That the NSWA rules in all sports 
for girls be adopted as official rules for in- 
terscholastic competition in Florida 

(2) That clinics on girls’ rules in’ bas 
ketball be held. WNORC Boards in Flo- 
rida were to be contacted for the purpose 
of arranging clinics in areas where all 


registered officials, both men and women, 
could attend, 

(3) That Desirable Practices in Wom- 
en’s Athletics by NSWA be published either 
in the Bulletin or the appendix of the 
Constitution of the FHSAA. 

New State Representatives 

The following states have new NSWA 
state representatives: 

Arkansas: Betty Swift, Arkansas State 
Feachers College, Jonesboro. 
Virginia Ingersoll, lowa 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Rhode Island: Ruth Trull, YWCA, Jack- 
son Street, Providence. 

Tennessee: Mary Fitzpatrick, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Box 456, Johnson City. 

Utah: Lois Downs, State Agriculture Col 
lege. Logan. 

Washington: Helen Lewis, Franklin High 
School, Seattle 44. 

Iwo State Representatives have changes 
in address. They are: 

California (N): Lillian Wallace, Frank- 
lin High School, Stockton. 

Texas: Mrs. Ruth Mottley, 714 Sylvan 
Ave., Palestine. 


iowa State 


Florida 
Gracie Whidden, Chm. 


Helen Evans 

Mrs. Catherine Norman 
Betty Hooks 

Edith Glenn 

Sarah Clark 

Mrs. Dorothy Thomason 

Mrs. Margaret W. Hammond 


Mary B. Bales 
Velma Barbin 
Grace Brown 


reported 


NSWA COMMENDS 

Because we believe that the leadership of girls in athletic activities should be 
guided by policies and standards developed by professionally trained women, the 
National Section on Women's Athletics wishes to recognize and commend the efforts 
of NSWA workers in Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia. In each of these states, a 
Women's Advisory Committee to the State High School Athletic Association has been 
formed and has made recommendations relative to girls’ athletic programs. While many 
individuals in these states undoubtedly have contributed to this effort, special recogni 
tion is given to the members of these Advisory Committees 


Louisiana 


Vesta R. Bourgeois, Chm. 


Elizabeth Cunningham 
Elizabeth Manhein 
Elizabeth Moore 
Edna Yarborough 


\lthough NSWA personnel in several other states are working toward these goals, 
the Section wishes to recognize particularly these achievements which have been recently 


Virginia 


Frances A. Mays, Chm. 
Mary Beyrer 4 
Grace Chevraux 
Mildred Droste 
Katherine Macdonald 
H. R. Richardson 

Dr. Harold K. Jack 
Ruth White 

Elizabeth Morrison 
Virginia Arnold 

Harriet Rogers 

Dr. Carol Rice 


Resse P 


Chairman, NSWA 


NSWA PUBLICATIONS 


Official SPORTS LiBRARY (50c each) 

Aquatics, Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities Guide 

Basketball Guide 

Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 

Individual Sports Guide: Archery, 
Bowling, Fencing, Golf, Riding 

Recreational Games-Volley Ball 
Guide 

Softball-Track and Field Guide 

Soccer-Speedball Guide 

Tennis-Badminton Guide 


SCOREBOOKS (50c each) 


Basketball, Volley Ball 
Badminton, Field Hockey 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Standards in Athletics for Girls and 
Women, 75c. 
Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual, 
$1.50. 
Special Events in the Physical Edu- 
cation Program, $1.25. 
Sports Technique Charts, $1.50. 
The Doctor Answers Some Practical 
Questions on Menstruation, L5c. 
History and Functions of the Nation- 
al Section on Women’s Athletics, 
25e. 

A Teaching Unit on Tennis Type 
Games, 25c. 

Group Games for High Schools, Col- 
leges, and Recreational Groups. 


25e. 


Order From 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Discounts on Quantity Orders 
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Women Officials Sought 


The Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee (WNORC) of the NSWA has 
reorganized to include Area Co-ordinators 
and to give six different types of ratings. 
Changes have been made in an effort to in 
crease numbers of women officials, accord 
ing to Jean Homewood, chairman of 
WNORC. 

In October 1951 there were 121 boards. 
These have been divided into 14 areas. 
\rea co-ordinators will promote the for 
mation of new boards and help local 
boards with clinics and rating of officials. 
\reas are: 

(1) New England States (9 boards) 

(2) New York, New Jersey (//) 

(3) New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 

Delaware, D. C. (/7/) 
(4) Virginia, North 
Carolina (9) 

(5) Georgia, Florida, Alabama (/0) 

(6) Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi (7) 

(7) Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Ar- 

kansas (/2) 

(8) Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia (/2) 

(9) Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin (//) 


Carolina, South 
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(10) Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota (7) 

(11) Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wy- 
oming (3) 

(12) Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washing 
ton (5) 

(13) Arizona, Southern California (5) 

(14) Northern California, Nevada (6) 


A national chairman of expansion and 
membership will help area co-ordinators 
in organizing new boards. She is Naomi 
Levhe, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
She has available materials helpful for the 
organization of new boards, sample consti 
tutions, study questions, and application 
forms. All requests for financial aid for 
judges’ travel should be directed to her. 
She has all information necessary for the 
affiliation of new boards. 


Cheerleading Standards in N. Y. State 

Women Physical Education Instructors 
of New York State have formulated stand 
ards for cheerleading to guide those in 
charge of the girl cheerleaders in New 
York State High Schools. Copies of these 
may be obtained by writing Yolanda Klas 
kin, New York State Representative, 253 
Wynsum Avenue, Merrick, N. Y. 


New York State News 
The Long Island Board of WNORC. has 
mimeographed its 1951-52 calendar. Thir 
teen dates are listed when basketball and 
softball workshops and examinations will 
be given 


Iwelve Suffolk County Schools were en- 
tertained by Southampton High School on 
Long Island at a 7th Annual Field Hockey 
Sports Day in October. Marjorie Auster, 
director of physical education for girls at 
Southampton, was in charge of the pro 
gram. 


South Dakota Conducts Survey 


Geraldine Crabbs, state representative for 
South Dakota, reports the distribution of 
NSWA materials to the three state educa 
tion districts. Included in the materials is 
an outline which she has prepared on the 
conduct of playdays. She is directing a 
survey to find out what the state situation 
is and what can be done to improve it. 


Sally Bemis Attends Missouri 
Basketball Meeting 


\ meeting of the Missouri State High 
School Athletic Association was attended 
by Sally Bemis, state representative of Mis 
souri. This group, composed primarily of 
men, writes girls basketball rules to be 
used in the state. NSWA rules may be used, 
however, if an area has used them and 
wishes to continue using them. 


N. Dakota's Panel on Basketball 


Bernice Schiefelbein, North Dakota Rep 
resentative, planned a panel on basketball 
which was presented at a state convention 
Representatives of NSWA have given 
speeches and displayed NSWA materials at 
several other state mectings 


Morrison & Chenoweth — 
Normal and Elementary 
Physical Diagnosis 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M., M.D.. Sc.D. 
Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education and Director 
Men's Gymnasium, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Students’ Health 


Service, University of Cincinnati 


4th Edition. Students and teachers of 
physical education will find here the 


essential facts so important to those 
teachers expected to assume some re- 


sponsibility in the school health pro- 
gram. Physicians and nurses responsible 
for school health will find this work 
practical and helpful. The authors show 


how to recognize the early symptoms and 
physical signs of common diseases of 
school children, and to differentiate be- 
tween the normal and the abnormal. 


373 Pages. 


184 Illustrations. $5.00 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Drew— 
Individual Gymnastics 


Revised and Edited by HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Russell Sage 
College. Troy, New York 


5th Edition. Just as medical science has 
turned its attention to the study of cer- 
tain illnesses and diseases which may be 
controlled or eliminated, so physical edu- 
cation has widened its scope to include 
education in preventive measures. This 
edition presents the picture of outstand- 
ing remedial abnormalities and empha- 
sizes the wisdom of a more concentrated 
study of individual needs. Miss Kinzly 
adds to the educational and scientific 
advances in corrective physical education 
without disturbing the fundamental con- 


tribution of the earlier editions. 


222 Pages. 


PHILADELPHIA 6 


115 Illustrations. $3.50 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


ALL VAT-DYE COLORS 
Red, Royal, Copen, Green, 
Gold 
ALL SEAMS REINFORCED 
AND COVERED 
All Size Labels Anchored 
on Four Sides 
In Your Choice of 3 
Fine Quality Fabrics 
Sizes 24 to 42 


j 
Combed Cotton 2-Ply 
Jersey 
Styie 4230 Skirtless $19 A 


Style #231 Front Skirt. $27 y 
Cotton Zlastic Rib Knit ha 
Style #430 Skirtless $16.50 

Style #431 Front Skirt $21.00 

2 Ply Mercerized Durene 

Style 4330 Skirtless $27 

Style #333 Front Skirt $36 


Send sor Sample Today! Convince Yourself 


CHelsea 3.664) 


TANK 
| a 
SUITS 
education 
y 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 3 
monvioturers 


For Baseball 
and Softball 


Power-bilts 
Sold Only 
in 


Pro Shops 


Louisville 
Grand-Slams 
at Your 
Dealers 


Golf Catalogs 
in full color 


senton t 
Golf Clubs — 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO, 


56 


(Continued from page 52) 

(4) If vou've not already done so, take 
a refresher first aid course—with the winter 
supplement if it is available in your com- 
munity. 

(5) Begin making equipment that you 
can utilize. Actually use the equipment 
that you have made, in order to test it 
thoroughly. 

(6) Acquire some skills in skiing or 
The writer suggests snow- 
shoeing first as making it possible for you 
to get out in the snow with a minimum 
of expense and instruction. 


snowshoeing. 


(7) Take a number of day trips in win- 
ter, getting familiar with the problems in- 
volved and rechecking equipment. 

(8) Plan an overnight or weekend to a 
winter cabin or camp where you'll have 
facilities close by if necessary. 

(9) Organize a weekend trip into the 
wintry wilderness where you'll be away 
from people and television and the general 
hurly-burly and you're on your way! 


Try Winter Camping for Yourself 
The writer has purposely made 
this whole experience sound rigor- 
ous because, indeed, it is! He hopes, 
however, that there will be those 
among the readers who will follow 
through with an undertaking of this 
sort and learn to enjoy it as he has. 
The familiarity with the birds 
and animals of the wintry woods, 
the satisfactions that come with 
knowing how to take care of yourself 
and a group under extreme winter 
conditions, ability to climb into the 
swirling wind to the top of a moun- 
tain and to ski down under good 
control, the beauties of a winter sun- 
rise, the realization of the camara- 
derie and intimacy that develops 
uniquely with a winter camping 
group, the joys of a hot meal after a 
snowy day on the trail, and the rest- 
ful slumber in comfort that you have 
created despite the sub-zero tempera- 
tures—these things are truly a way 
of life. 
REFERENCES 
Manual of Ski 
Brower, 
1947. 
Hiking, Camping, and Mountaineering. 
Roland Geist, Harpers, 1943. 
How to Live in the Woods. Homer Hal- 
stead, Little, Brown & Co., 1948. 
Way of the Wilderness. Calvin Rutstrum, 
Burgess, 1946. 
Camping and Woodcraft. 
MacMillan, 1942. 
Ski Safety and First 
Cross, 1940. 
Operations in Snow and Extreme Cold. 
War Department FM 31-15, 1941. 


David 
of California Press, 


Mountaineering. 
University 


Horace Kephart, 


Aid. American Red 
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COTTON POOL SUITS 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


NOW MADE IN TWO STYLES 


THE FORM FITTING MODEL 
Standard for Years Sizes 22 to 46 
2147 SKIRTLESS, $21.00 DOZ. 
#1497 FRONT SKIRT, $30.00 DOZ. 


AND A NEW UPLIFT STYLE 
WITH HALTER TIE STRAPS 
SKIRTLESS, $30.00 DOZ. 
#1450 FRONT SKIRT, $36.00 DOZ. 
SIZES: 32 TO 42 
Knit of Two-Ply Fine Combed Yarn 
Fast Vat Dyes 
Royal Scarlet 


Copen Green 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


Of Fine Quality Yarn Fast Vat Dyes 
Copen Royal Scarlet 
230 SKIRTLESS, $16.50 DOZ. 

AND IN OXFORD GRAY 


#20 SKIRTLESS, $13.50 DOZ. 
SIZES 24 TO 42 


SEND FOR SWIM ACCESSORIES 
CATALOG B 


OCEAN PCOL SUPPLY CO. 
1140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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How You Can Make This 
Your Page 


The Meet the Major page is your page. 
With your contributions coming in, it will 
be the first page of the JourNAL you will 
look at each month—to read about other 
club activities, to exchange ideas, to keep 
up with students in the profession. 

Every club of the 128 now chartered 
should have some news to send in by now. 
Pictures always help tell a story and will 
be welcomed by your editor. It is planned 
to have a pictorial spread of a major club's 
activities later in the vear. Cartoon, hu- 
mor, anecdotes, etc., are also welcome. 
Material you send in may also be used any- 
where in the magazine, when appropriate. 

The best student-written quizzes on 
sports, health, or any subject’ pertaining 
to the three fields will be published on the 
Meet the Majors page. Get your thinking 
cap on and send a quiz to the editor, 
Don't forget to send news and _ pictures, 
too. Address: 

Editor, AAHPER Journal 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


If You Do Not Have a 
Major Club... 


if your college or university does not 
have h Major Club for students in health, 
physical education, and recreation, you may 
want to organize one. Specific suggestions 
for organizing your Club and a sample 
constitution are available from AAHPER. 

By joining an organized group, major 
students will benefit’ by increased oppor 
tunities for professional growth and leader 
ship, will have better social and profes 
sional relationships with faculty and other 
students, and will find their interest in the 
profession much greater. The Meet the 
Majors page will be used for interchange 
of ideas, news notes, interesting and prac 
tical helps, and material of a lighter vein. 

There are already 128 Student Major 
Clubs chartered by AAHPER since their 
origin a year and a half ago. If you want 
to add your Club to their number, write 
for information and helpful material on 
organization to 

Student Major Clubs, AAHPER 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION + WASHINGTON 6, D.C 


Charter 


STUDENT MAJOR CLUB 


has an affiliated Student Major Club in the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


end each ts « Stadent Majer Club entitled to all sights and poictleges guaranteed by the Constitution and 
By Laws of the American Association for Health, Physical Edecation, and Recreation 


If You Have Just Organized 
a Club... . 


If you have a newly organized Student 
Major Club, you should apply for a Char- 
ter to become affiliated with the AAHPER. 
There are four items of information which 
you need: 


(1) The name of your institution; 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


(2) The name of your faculty adviser; 

(3) The name of your Club President; 

(4) Whether or not your Club has a 

constitution. 

Send your request for a Charter to 

Student Major Clubs, AAHPER 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Major Club News 
Howard College 


The Physical Education Club at Howard 
College, Birmingham, Ala., had a business 
and social meeting Nov. | Four faculty 
members and 54 students attended. A 
wiener roast was featured. 


Birmingham-Southern College 


The Physical Education Club at Bir 
mingham-Southern College, in co-operation 
with the Executive Council, recently spon- 
sored an open house and dance in the 
gymnasium in honor of new students. 


Arkansas Encourages Membership 

All of the teacher-training institutions 
in Arkansas have agreed to make every 
effort to enlist all health and physical edu 
cation majors as members of the student 
section of the state AHPER \ student 
section program is being planned for the 
state teachers meeting in March. 


Mississippi Southern College 


The Student Major Club of Mississippi 
Southern College has adopted a_ policy 
whereby all seniors majoring in health, 
physical education, and recreation will 
automatically become members of — the 


\AHPER. 


CUPS AND TROPHIES 


This should be easy for you 
physical education majors, espe- 
cially if you are on the winning 
side. Just name the sport in which 
each of the following cups or tro- 
phies is awarded. With your in- 
terest in sports, you should get all 
twelve right the first time. An- 
swers on page 60. 


1. Davis Cup 

2. America’s Cup 

3. Woodlawn Vase 

1. Lowell Thomas Trophy 

5. Little Brown Jug 

6. Stanley Cup 

7. Harmsworth Trophy 

8. Leech Cup 
* 9. Tuxedo Gold Cup 
10. Childs Cup 

Il. Bendix Trophy 

12. Walker Cup 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE OCTOBER RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


by HYMA 
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ANDERSON, JACKSON M., A Survey of Recent 
Research Findings in Industrial Recreation. 


This comparison of recent research find 
ings in industrial recreation should be of 
aid to those responsible for the organiza 
tion and administration of recreation as 
well as to those setting up industrial rec 
reation leadership courses. The headings 
covered are those of: history, Union-spon 
sored recreation; values; leadership; admin 
istration and cost; and conclusions. 
Cowrtt, ¢ S. Danters, 
AND E. KENNEY, Purposes in Physical 
Education as Evaluated by Participants, Physi- 
cal Education Supervisors, and Educational 
Administrators. 


This is a report of a special committee 
set up to determine the general and spe 
cific purposes which should underlie the 
service programs in physical education for 
men in our colleges and universities 

Answers were sought to the following 
questions: 

(1) What are the chiet values and pu 
poses which male university freshmen seck 
to achieve by means of their 


required 
physical education 


programs, what 
worths or values do they seek to get out of 
their experiences? 

(2) In the judgment of university direc 
tors of service programs in physical educa 
tion for men, to what extent should they 
definitely plan to satisfy those purposes in 
physical education which the students con 
sider important to them and to what ex 
tent are they in agreement with the pur 
poses expressed by their students? 

(3) To what extent do presidents agree 
with their respective physical education 
service program directors as to the pur 
poses of physical education for men and to 
what extent are they in rapport with the 
purposes which the students are trying to 
achieve? 

The report summarizes the possible im 
plications of the findings in the realms of 
education philosophy, mental health, guid 
ance, and curriculum construction 


L., Games, Sports, Dancing, 
and Other Vigorous Recreational Activities 
and Their Functions in Samoan Culture. 


N KRAKOWER 


New 


This study was undertaken to help pro 
vide a basis for a better understanding of 
the inter-relationships of physical educa 
tion and recreation with other major as 
pects of living and to give a fuller picture 
of their contributions in enriching the 
daily living of the diverse peoples of the 
world. 

Emphasis is placed upon a study of the 
activities of the Samoan people of the early 
1%h century and the changes brought 
about through cultural contacts of the mis 
sionaries and of officials and traders from 
other lands. 


FLANAGAN, Lance, A Study of Some Person- 
ality Traits of Different Physical Activity 
Groups. 

The purpose of this study was to secure 
an understanding of why some individuals 
prefer to respond to certain types of ac 
tivities while other individuals may be 
reached by activities of quite different 
types. 

\ personal inventory was used to investi 
gate the traits believed to exist among 
these six physical activity groups: fencing, 
basketball, boxing, swimming, volleyball, 
and badminton. Since there was no selec 
tive influence other than the free choice of 
the subjects in determining what physical 
activities they participated in, it is con- 
cluded that groups who spontaneously se- 
lect one physical activity course in pref 
erence to another demonstrate that person 
ality is a factor in making that selection. 


Henry, FRANKLIN M., Individual Differences 
in Oxygen Metabolism of Work at Two 
Speeds of Movement. 

An evaluation is made of individual dif 
ferences, separating out that part of the 
variation between the scores of individuals 
that characterizes individuals rather than 
fluctuations in their scores 

It was necessary to observe individual 
scores on two separate occasions to estab 
lish the stability of the function and the 
intra-individual variance, and to test suffi 
cient individuals to establish the differences 
between them 

This is one of the few investigations of 
individual differences in exercise physiol 
ogy. 


Karpovicu, PETER V., An Improved Tape for 
Measuring the Chest Girth. 


A new tape for measuring chest girth is 
described. Its main feature is an elastic 
band which holds the tap securely in the 
desired position and prevents slipping dur- 
ing respiratory movements. 


Krrrer, Ronerr E., An Evaluation of the 
Educational Aspects of Boxing as a College 
Activity. 

Considering the general findings, the 
writer feels that under the proper condi- 
tions boxing may be included in the pro- 
gram and have definite educational value. 

These conditions are: medical examina- 
tion before competition; doctor present at 
all bouts; participants in good physical con- 
dition and with sufficient instruction to en- 
able them to take care of themselves; capa- 
ble instructor; National Intercollegiate 
Boxing Rules and care in matching of con- 
testants; and proper equipment provided. 


Knarr, Crype AND Drom, Existing 
and Desired Physical Activities in 126 Illinois 
Secondary Schools. 


Responses were calculated for each ac- 
tivity at the several grade levels with re- 
spect to present activities, activities not 
now included but thought desirable, ac- 
tivities which should receive more time, 
and which should receive less time. 

Boys programs in 75 per cent, or more, 
of the schools included (1) basketball, (2) 
volleyball, (3) conditioning, (4) softball, 
(5) touch football, (6) track and field, and 
(7) games and relays. Girls programs in 
75 per cent, or more, of the schools include 
(1) basketball, (2) softball, (3) volleyball, 
(4) conditioning, (5) games and_ relays, 
(6) tumbling, stunts, and pyramids 


Monrtoyr, Hexry Breath-Holding as a 
Measure of Physical Fitness. 

This paper assembles and evaluates re- 
sults of reported research on breath-holding 
capacity, and gleans from them conclusions 
which appear to have adequate supporting 
evidence. The bibliography includes a 
total of 175 references. 


A. anp R. L. SrUMPNER, 
Choice Batting Reaction Time. 

A previous study involved a simple re- 
action time—that of speed response to a 
light stimulus—representative of possible 
minimal limits 
tion probably 
representative of the possible maximal lim- 
its of batting reaction-time This study 
covers investigation on the latter 


An actual batting situa- 
involves choice reactions, 


Pappox1o, Dominick A. AND Prirr V. Kar- 
POVICH, The Harvard Step Test as a Measure 
of Endurance in Running. 

The authors found that the Harvard 
Step Test Score is affected by training in 
distance running. Since in marathon run- 
ning the elevation of the feet is reduced 
to a minimum, these runners experienced 
discomfort in doing the Step Test and had 
lower scores than did the cross-country 
men, running with higher leg elevation. 
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Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education, 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Colorado Edwin R. Elbe 


Fred Smith Elected President 


Fred F. Smith, supervisor of physical 
education, Pueblo, was elected President 
of the Colorado Association at a recent 
State meeting. 

Other officers elected were: President- 
elect, William Rapp, Morey Junior High 
School, Denver; Vice-President, Shirley 
Page, Thatcher School, Pueblo; Secretary, 
Leo Fisher, Somerlid School, Pueblo; and 
Treasurer, Ruth Hulsey, Keating Junior 
High School, Pueblo. 

Mr. Smith has made the following ap 
pointments to Central District committees: 
Publicity, Mrs. Francis Blauer, Public 
Schools, Denver; Nominating, Vernon L. 
McHone, Colorado (A & M College; Latent 
Talents, Dr. Dorothy Humiston, University 
of Denver; and Necrology, Clarence Whip 
ple, Denver Public Schools. 


Kansas Evelyn Triplett 


Merle Henry in Louisiana 


Captain Merle Henry, formerly Super- 
visor of Physical Education in Kansas City 
Public Schools, is now stationed at the Air 
Force Base, Lake Charles, La. He is as- 
signed to the duty of Ground Safety Offi- 
cer. 


New Field House at U. of Kansas 


Ground has been broken for a new Uni- 
versity of Kansas Field House. Sufficient 
steel has been allocated for the foundation 
of the huge structure. It is hoped that by 
the time that the foundation is completed 
additional steel will be allocated. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Minnesota Leroy Maa 


In Remembrance of Eugenia Zeimer 


On October 27, the many friends and 
numerous admirers of Eugenia Martha Zei- 
mer were saddened when they learned of 
her death. She had often given much of 
her enthusiasm, energies, and courage to 
advance what she believed to be the best 
for our profession, This same courage sus- 
tained her during a long illness. 

Miss Zeimer advanced in position and 
influence until she reached the highest 
office which could be awarded her in the 
Minneapolis school system. Along the way 
she inspired pupils, co-workers, and friends. 
She was a tireless worker and her contribu 
tions were many. She Was always a regu 
lar attendant at her professional conven 
tions of any size. Her counsel was often 
sought and her opinions always highly re 
garded. Our profession has sustained a 
great loss in her death 

Miss Zeimer attended La Crosse State 
Teachers College, where she received the 
B.E. degree in 1929 and was awarded the 
M.A. degree in 1940 by Columbia Uni 
versity Teachers College. 

Her experience was 1922-26: playground 
instructor, Minneapolis Park Board; 1926 
30: physical education teacher, elementary 
schools, Minneapolis; 1930-45: physical edu 
cation teacher, Central High School; 1943 
46: Assistant Supervisor of Physical Educa 
tion, Minneapolis Public Schools; and 1946 
51: Consultant in Physical Education, Min 
neapolis Public Schools. 

She was a member of the A\HPER and 
many other organizations. She held office 
and served on several committees of these 
organizations. 


Missouri A. Gwendolyn Drew 
Missouri AHPER Officers Elected 


Jessie Jutten of Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, was elected 
President of the Missouri AHPER at a re 
cent Association meeting. 

Other officers elected were George Stu- 
ber, Clayton Public Schools, and Oral 
Spurgeon, State Department, vice-presi- 
dents; and Laura May Brown, Webster 
Groves Public Schools, secretary-treasurer 

The retiring president is A. Gwendolyn 
Drew of Washington University, St. Louis 


Nebraska 
Volleyball Clinic at Lincoln 


Hollie Lepley 


Ihe newly organized Lincoln Board of 
Women’s Officials conducted two clinics for 
volleyball coaches and officials in Novem 
ber and December. 

National standards, as set forth in the 
NSWA athletic guides for girls sports, and 
rules and games procedures were discussed. 

Examinations were taken to qualify for 
ratings in volleyball, and plans were made 
for setting up similar clinics in basketball. 


Wayne STC Sponsors Basketball Clinic 


The Department of Physical Education 
for Men, Wayne State Teachers College, 
was co-sponsor of a basketball clinic in 
November. 

The clinic was conducted by “Chuck” 
Taylor and five basketball players, who 
demonstrated and taught the fundamentals 
and, techniques of basketball, and showed 
films of famous games and teams 


North Dakota 


Haze! Dettman 


Association Officers Elected 

Al Larvick, Valley City Public Schools, 
was elected president of the North Dakota 
\HPER at the State meeting held in Bis 
marck Oct, 24-26 

Other officers elected were: President 
elect, Grace Rhonemus, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks; and Secretary-trea 
surer, Hazel Dettman, Fargo Public Schools 

A council meeting of the Association was 
held at Valley City Nov. 23 
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EASTERN DISTRICT 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education, 


Oswego State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 


Connecticut Max H. Andrews 


New Haven Harvest Festival 

More than 6,000 spectators and 1,500 stu 
dents took part in the New Haven Harvest 
Festival Nov. 10 Mary U. Grande was 
director 

\ huge parade of floats, bands, and drum 
corps from all over the city paraded to the 
Central Green for a rally and then on to 
Yale Bow! for a football game between two 
of the New Haven schools. Following the 
game, a dinner was given for the two teams 
and a dance was held at the state armory 


for all students 
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Maryland Ethel E. Sammis 
Miss Holloway Goes to Salisbury STC 


Martha Holloway, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, has joined the staff of 
Salisbury State Teachers College. 

Miss Holloway graduated from Mary 
Washington College of the University of 
Virginia, and received the Master of Arts 
Degree from the Texas State College for 
Women. 


Massachusetts Mary J. Moriarty 
Wellesley College News 


e Faculty members and graduate students 
have formed a squash team which will 
play matches with other women's teams in 
the Boston area 

e@ the Wellesley College Swimming Team 
entertained the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Swimming Team in October. 
The Apprentice Swimming Team will join 
with the Swimming Club for the annual 
“Swim Parade” March 14 and 15. 

e@ lhe National Field Hockey Tournament 
was held at Wellesley College Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend. Twenty teams participated 
in one of the largest tournaments ever 
held. The banquet was a double celebra 
tion—a final welcome and farewell to the 
Scottish Touring Team and a commemora 
tion to Miss Applebee, in recognition of 
her 50 vears of hockey in the United States. 


Bouvé-Boston School Dedicated 


Senator Leverett Saltonstall spoke at the 
formal dedication of the new building of 
Bouve-Boston School of Physical Educa- 
tion on Tufts College campus Oct. 29 

Participating in the formal dedication 
service were Marjorie Bouvé, co-founder 
of the school, Ruth Page Sweet, director; 
Virginia Whitcomb, president of the Alum 
nae Association; and Theodora Rooney, 
president of the School Government. W. 
Duncan Russell, president of the corpora 
tion of Bouvé-Boston School, presided. 

As part of the program members of the 
junior class presented a pageant. Carol 
Jostedt was student chairman, and Pauline 
Chellis, director of dance. 


Pennsylvania Elmer B. Cottrel 


Pennsylvania Health Council, Inc. 


‘There are now 41 co-ordinating organi- 
zations comprising the Pennsylvania Health 
Council, Inc., of which the Pennsyvania 
AHPER is a charter member. 

Widespread interest in co-operative plan- 
ning for better health resulted the 
Council's organization in 1950 by a group 
of state-wide professional and other or- 
ganizations interested in public 
service within the state. 

Officers of the Council are: Dr. Gilson 
Colby Engel, Philadelphia, president; Dr. 
C. Howard Witmer, Lancaster, first vice- 
president; Mrs. P. S. Broughton, Pitts- 
burgh, second vice-president; Dr. William 
G. Mather, State College, second vice-presi- 
dent; and Edward M. Green, Harrisburg, 
treasurer. 


health 
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MIDWEST DISTRICT 


Dale Harman 


Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT CONVENTION 
MARCH 17-18-19 


Hotel Sheraton Gibson 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Speakers 

Dr. William Alexander, pastor of the 
First Christian Church, Oklahoma City. 

Dr. C. H. McCloy, head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, State University of 
lowa, lowa City. 

Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Superinten 
dent of Schools, Lopeka. 

Dr. D. C. McLaury, State University 
of lowa, lowa City. 

Dr. Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 


Convention Manager 
Dr. W. K. Streit, divector Division of 
Health and Hygiene, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, 216 East Ninth St., Cincin- 
nati 2. 


IMlinois Maura Conlisk 


District Meetings 


The Illinois AHPER held a_ district 
meeting at the new campus school of 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
in November. 

C. C. Franklin was in charge of the day's 
program. 

‘Taylorville High School was host for an- 
other district meeting, with Evelyn M. Stal- 
ter as chairman of the arrangements. Both 
meetings gave demonstrations and had 
group discussion of teaching techniques in 
health, physical education, and recreation. 


Driver Education Association 

\ Steering Committee is making plans 
for forming an Hlinois Association of Driv- 
er Education Teachers. The first meeting 
is planned for Dec. 21 at the University of 
Illinois. The program will be concerned 
primarily with the forming of the organi- 
zation. 

All high school principals in the State 
of Hlinois will receive the outline of the 
program and a reply card in materials 


sent out through the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

All those who are interested in forming 
or belonging are asked to attend the meet- 
ing on December 21. Speakers will be from 
the NEA in Washington, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The luncheon address 
will be given by Quincy Howe, CBS news 
commentator. 

For further information contact A.F. 
Florio, Department of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois. 


Driver Education Chairman 


At the recent National Safety Congress 
in Chicago, A. E. “Joe” Florio was selected 
as the General Chairman of the Driver 
Education Section, 


Dance News from Illinois State Normal 


The student dance group from the Uni- 
versity of Brazil gave two assembly pro- 
grams of dance at Illinois State Normal 
University Nov. 14. 

Under the sponsorship of Orchesis, they 
presented a master lesson of Brazilian 
dance. 

Orchesis also acted as hostess for the 
annual dance symposium of Illinois colleges 
Dec. 8. The program included technique 
and composition lessons and short studies 
presented by attending student groups 

Sponsors of ISNU Orchesis are Dr. Miri- 
am Gray and Zora Cernich. 


Research Material Sought 


The chairman-elect of the Research Sec- 
tion of the. Midwest District is seeking in- 
formation concerning research studies that 
might be reported at the Cincinnati con- 
vention. 

Anyone knowing of worthwhile research 
studies should contact Esther French at 
Illinois State Normal University, giving the 
research titles and names and addresses of 
investigators. 

The research need not be profound but 
should have practical value and be of in- 
terest to a rather wide group of persons. 


Indiana Virgil E. Schooler 


Indiana P. E. Teachers Directory 


Rosemary Fraser, Indiana Chairman of 
the NSWA and teacher of girls physical 
education, Plainfield, with the help of the 
State Girls Athlétic Association, is com 
piling names and addresses of all Indiana 
teachers of physical education on the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college levels. 


ANSWERS 
Cups and Trophies 
‘Tennis 
Yachting 
Horse racing 
Bobsledding Rowing 
Football 
Hockey . Golf 


Motor boating 
Rifle shooting 
Racquets 
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This information, taken from the official 
school directory, will be available about 
Jan. 15. 


Midwest Committee Appointments 

The following people from Indiana have 
been appointed to serve on committees for 
the Midwest Association: 

Auditing, Forest Wood, South Bend Pub- 
lic Schools, South Bend; Editorial, Dale 
Harman, State Board of Health, 1330 W. 
Michigan St., Indianapolis; Convention, 
Hilda Schwen, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette; Nominating, John Brogneaux, Bloom- 
ington High School, Bloomington; Resolu- 
fions, Kenneth Myers, Rensselaer High 
School, Rensselaer; Editorial Exhibits, 
David McCooe, New Albany Schools, New 
Albany, and Publicity and Records, Rich- 
ard Tiernan, Richmond Public Schools, 
Richmond. 


Dance Symposium 

About 250 girls representing high schools 
of the State attended the dance symposium 
sponsored by Crawfordsville High School 
Nov. 10. 

Martha Cornic, instructor physical 
education, DePauw, prepared the teaching 
demonstration. The symposium was plan 
ned by Betty Smith and Patricia Hendrick. 


Michigan R. W. Webster 


Fall Square Dance 
The Department of Physical Education 
for Men at the University of Michigan 
sponsored a Fall Square Dance Festival 
Nov. 1. 
Ed Gilmore of Yucaipa, Calif. was the 
guest caller. 


Hagelin Elected Vice-Chairman 
Richard Hagelin, University of Michi- 
gan, was recently elected Vice-Chairman of 
the School anc College Division of the 
Michigan Safety Conference. 


Folk Dance Festival Held 
The Annual Folk Dance Festival, spon- 
sored by the City and the Mott Founda- 
tion of Flint, was held Nov. 15. The fes- 
tival was organized and directed by Harold 
Bacon, recreation supervisor of the Mott 
Foundation. Demonstration groups from 
the University of Michigan, Michigan State 
College, Central Michigan College, and 

Flint Junior College were invited. 


Ohio Paul E. Landis 


News Notes from Cleveland 
Cleveland was represented in the Great 
Lakes Hockey Tournament held in Spring- 
field Nov. 10 and il. 
Ten schools participated in a Schoolgirl 
Playday at Laurel School Nov. 3. 


APECW Annual Meeting 

The Ohio section of the Association of 
Physical Education for College Women 
held an annual meeting at Kent State 
University Nov. 16 and 17. 

Marjorie A. C. Young, consultant in edu- 
cation for the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness spoke. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Officers of the organization are: Gertrude 
Eppler, president, Bowling Green State 
University; Helen Merson, secretary-trea- 
surer, Oberlin College; Florence Hellman, 
chairman of health, Kent State University: 
Carol Walgenback, chairman of dance, 
Kent State University. 


Cincinnati Safety Conference 

The First Annual Greater Cincinnati 
Safety Conference was held Nov. 2. This 
conference was sponsored by the Indus- 
trial Commission of Ohio, Division of 
Iraffic and Safety, and the Greater Cin- 
cinnati Safety Council. 

Dr. Don Cash Seaton, head, Department 
of Health and Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, spoke. 


West Virginia Ruth Robinson 


New P. E. Building at Glenville 
The new Health and Physical Education 
Building at Glenville State Teachers Col- 
lege is nearing completion and will be 
dedicated in December. 


Romney Leaves U. of W. Va. 

G. Ott Romney, former Dean of the 
School of Physical Education and Athletics 
at West Virginia University, left) Nov. 1 
to become chief of community services of 
the United States Army 

Grace M. Griffin has been appointed 
Acting Dean of the University School of 


(Continued on page 62) 


Burns Instructional Folk 
and Square Dance Records 


The instructions for each step of the 
dances are included in the playing 
of each record, eliminating the diffi- 
culty of timing the steps to the 
music. 

e 12” nonbreakable vinylite records. ‘The 


78 RPM records may be played on any 
standard record player.) 


Clear and concise interpretation of folk 
and square dances with musical accom- 
paniment. 


First part complete instruction, second part 
complete music properly timed. 


The teacher plays the first part of the 
record and listens with the children. 


The children try each step, repeating as 
often as necessary. 4 

{ 
When the children have learned each step, 
play the second part of the record. 


Also available, three albums of music 
only, 16 folk dances to the album. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER. 


BURNS RECORD CO. 


755 Chicakadee Lane, Stratford, Conn. Dept. A 
Joseph V. Burns, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 


MATERIALS 
FILMSTRIPS 


Girl's Basketball for Beginners, by Gertrude 
Jacobs under the technical direction of the 
NSWA Basketball Committee. Set of six 
filmstrips in color, $18.00. Distributor: Na 
tional Section on Women's Athletics, 1201 
16th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 

This set of six filmstrips presents general 
information and _ illustrates personal and 
technical fouls, violations, strategy for the 
beginner, and refereeing for GAA leaders. 


RECORDINGS 


Methodist World of Fun Series, Set 4. Four 
12-inch plastic discs at $2.00 each. May 
be bought singly. Booklet of directions 
comes with the set. On single disc orders, 
booklet costs 10c extra. Music by Michael 
Herman's Folk Orchestra. 

This is a project of the Local Church 
of the Board of Education of the Metho 
dist Church. The records were issued for 
the Methodist Radio and Film Commis 
sion. 

M 110—Spinning Waltz, Road to the Isles, 
Newcastle, Hopak. 

M 111—Ten Little Indians, Rig a Jig Jig, 
Oats, Peas, Beans, Mulberry Bush. 

M 112—Alabama Gal, Sent My Brown Jug, 
Sandy Land, Turn the Glasses Over. 

M 113—Waltz of the Bells, Lili Marlene, 
Ten Pretty Girls, Great Big House in New 
Orleans. 

These recordings are available through 
The Folk Dancer, P. O. Box 201, Flushing 
Station, Long Island, New York, and The 
Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Lloyd Shaw Round Dance Records. Each 
album has 4 records, 8 sides, $4.95 per 
album. Lloyd Shaw Recordings, Inc., Box 
203, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Album No, |—Old_ Favorites 

Album No. 2—Newer Favorites 

Album No. $—Circle Mixers 

Album No. 4—Learning To Waltz 


RHYTHM and the NOYES TECHNIQUE 
by Valeria Ladd 


A BOOK DANCER tox 


and 280 diagrams. $6.50 incl. postage. 
Press of William J. Clark 
655 6th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Physical Education and Athletics to suc- 
ceed Dean Romney. Miss Griffin served 


as Acting Dean of the Department during 


World War I. 


Scherlacher Participates in Convention 


John Scherlacher, of the School of Phy 
sical Fducation and Athletics, West Vir- 
ginia University, participated in the 53rd 
annual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Park Executives held in November 
at Miami Beach, Fla. 

Professor Scherlacher has recently assis 
ted the cities of Princeton and Kevser, W. 
Va.. in park developments. 


Wisconsin Ernest J. Gershon 


Name of Wisconsin Association Changed 


The official name of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation was changed at a recent State 
meeting 

Formerly known as the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation for Health and Physical Education, 
the official name is now The Wisconsin 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, to conform to National 
and Midwest terminology. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
\ 


Marjorie Eastabrooks 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


Idaho Margaret Coffey 


Idaho Association Annual Meeting 


[he Idaho \HPER had its annual con 
vention Nov. 30 and Dec. | at the Univer 
sity of Idaho 

Mabel Locke, president of the Associa 
tion, presided at the opening — session 
Speakers were J. F. Weltzin, dean of the 
College of Education; W. C. Sorenson, cur 
riculum director of the State Department 
of Education; and Leon Green, head of 
the Department of Physical Education at 
the University. 

Mary Bowman, chairman of the Women’s 
Department, Idaho State College, and For 
rest’ Russell, Caldwell High School, pre 
sided at the NSWA) luncheon andthe 
coaches luncheon, respectively 

Allen Jeffries, State supervisor of health 
and physical education, conducted a panel 

Athletic sections for men and women 
were presented by Wesley Lathen, Lewis 
ton High School, and Jean Catherin, Boise 
Junior College 
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Harvie Walker, Lewiston Schools, served 
as toastmaster of the convention dinner 
and Dr. Hervon Snider, assistant professor 
of education, was the main speaker. 

\ general session with Byrne Frenelius, 
head of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment, Idaho State College, as speaker, was 
followed by business and section meetings. 

Participating in the sections were: Anna 
Sweeley, physical therapist, Idaho Depart 
ment of Public Health; Patricia Rowe, 
Department of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Idaho; and George Radcliffe, 
assistant professor of industrial arts, Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 


Washington Paul Henley 


Washington AHPER Meets 


The Sixth Annual Conference of the 
Washington Association was held in Ta 
coma Nov. 15-17. 

Dr. Alden Blankenship, superintendent 
of schools, Tacoma, spoke at the banquet. 

New officers of the, Association are: 
President, Dr. George Werner, director, 
physical education, Spokane Public Schools; 
Secretary, Mrs. Alyce Cheska, Whitworth 
College, Spokane; Treasurer, Margaret 
Aitken, Health and Physical Education, 
Western Washington College of Educa 
tion, Bellingham; Vice-President (Western) 
and President-elect, James Ennis, director 
of physical education, Everett Public 
Schools; Vice-President (Central), Lloyd 
Rowley, Ellensburg High School; Vice- 
President (Eastern), Peggy Gazette, Whit 
worth College, Spokane; and Vice-President 
(Southwest), Vincent Pfaff, Chehalis Pub 
lic Schools. 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Alabama 


Doris Warnock 


Birmingham-Southern College News 


e An October party, a “Country Fair” for 
the Faculty Club, was planned and staged 
by the Physical Education staff 

e@ Raymona Brown, a 1950 graduate, is 
now on the physical education staff of 
Winthrop College, $8. C. Stuart Nicholson, 
class of 1950, is teaching in schools of 
Davidson County, Tenn., and Lillian Gil- 
bert, class of 1950, now Mrs. John Evans, 
is on the physical education staff of West 
Jefferson High School 


JANUARY 1952, 


Arkansas Jeff Farris 


Mrs. Wallick Dance Director 


Mrs. Peggy Wallick, assistant professor 
of physical education at Arkansas A. and 
M. College, has been appointed dance di 
rector for the Arkansas AHPER. 


Special Bus for District Convention 


Ike Tomlinson, head of the Department 
of Health and Physical Education at Ar- 
kansas State College, Jonesboro, is in charge 
of making arrangements for a special bus 
load of Arkansas AHPER members to at- 
tend the Atlanta Convention of the South 
ern District. 


Florida Frank Philpott 


Danford and Lay Speak 


Dr. Howard Danford of Florida State 
University and Floyd E. Lay, president of 
the Florida AHPER, spoke at the secondary 
principals meeting in Miami, Nov. 15, 16, 
and 17. 


Florida AHPER Officers 


The officers of the Florida AHPER are 
as follows: Floyd Lay, president; Zollie 
Maynard, secretary-treasurer; Jack Puryear, 
vice-president, recreation; Dora Hicks, vice- 
president, health education; Sara Jernigan, 
vice-president, physical education. District 
Chairmen are: Ruth Smith, Jacksonville; 
Ed Stack, Leesburg; Ernie Priest, Pensa- 
cola; Hazel Nowakowski, Dade; Jack 
Smith, West Palm Beach; Bill Rutland, 
Sarasota. 


Mississippi Ethel! Cain 


Intensified P. E. Program Reported 


\. I. Rexinger has reported an intensi- 
fied program in physical education in the 
Natchez Public Schools for the 1952. ses- 
sion. Mrs. A. T. Lynch and R. A. Ellard 
have been added to the Natchez staff, and 
new playground equipment is being added 
to all schools. 


High School Sportsday 


On Nov. 9, the Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation sponsored the second annual High 
School Sportsday for high school girls in 
Forrest County. Teams competed in a 
volleyball and doubles tennis tournament. 
When not in competition, the girls partici- 
pated in horseshoes, badminton, ping-pong, 
and other activities. 


North Carolina Helen Stuart 


Duke University News 


e@ Duke University has added two new 
members to the staff this year in the physi 
cal education department for women 
They are Barbara Jane Riebel, swimming 
and sports; and Claire Williams, dance. 

e Luella Uhrhane has returned to Duke 
after a vears’ leave to the University of 
North Carolina where she received a de- 
gree in Health Education. 
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Miss Benton Chairman 
Alice A. Benton, associate professor of 
health and physical education, Western 
Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, has 
been appointed membership chairman for 
the National Southern Association of Phys- 
ical Education for College Women. 


School Superintendents Study Athletics 

Action was taken on the Revised Regu- 
lations for Participation in’ Inter-school 
Athletics at the Superintendent's Confer- 
ence at High Point, Nov. 28-30. 

These regulations were previously pre- 
pared by a superintendent's committee on 
athletics and are aimed to safeguard the 
health and welfare of all participants and 
at the same time promote an educationally 
sound athletic program. Among the stand 
ards proposed for consideration of the 
group were those concerned with the eligi- 
bility requirements of players, the number 
of games per week and season, the number 
and the type of tournaments, qualification 
of coaches, importance of medical exam 
inations, and discontinued interschool 
competition for elementary school age 
children. 


Sports Clinics Held 
\ golf clinic was held at Duke University 
Nov. 9, and a basketball clinic at Western 
Carolina Teachers College Nov. 24. 


Oklahoma 


Annual Meeting of Oklahoma Association 

The Oklahoma AHPER held its annual 
meeting Oct. 12 in Oklahoma City. 

\ panel discussion on “Improvement of 
our Programs of Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation in Oklahoma” was 
presented by Orion Jennings, state direc 
tor of health and physical education; Em 
ma Plunkett, Central State College; and 
Dorothy Martin, Wichita University. 

Officers for 1951-52 are: President, Mrs. 
Velma Mitchell, Ponca City High School; 
President-elect, Ed Hurt, Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University; Vice President, Dr. Ellen 
Kelly, Oklahoma University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Jack Byron, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College: 
“News Letter” Editor, J. J. Kevin, Okla 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

The officers for the various section meet 
ings are: Student Section: Oklahoma Agri 
cultural and Mechanical College, chairman 
school; Women's Section: Chairman, Bar 
bara Addy, Taft Junior High School, Okla 
homa City; Men’s Section: Chairman, D. 
M. Wedley, Northeastern State College; 
Secretary, Leland Milroy, Okmulgee. 


Bertha Mae Treadaway 


Tennessee Carrie Belle Herd 


East Tennessee Section Officers 

Ihe East Tennessee Section of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has 
elected the following officers for 1951-1952: 
President, Robert Matusek, Chattanooga 
City High School; Vice-President, Mary 
\nn Ellis, Loudon High School; Secretary- 
treasurer, Josephine Motlow, East Tennes 
see State College, Johnson City; Executive 


A COVER STORY 


When it was decided to have a 
football cover for the October is- 
sue of the JouRNAL, the next step 
was to find the right photograph. 

Easy, you say—just look in the 
picture file under “Covers” and 
then make a selection. If we had 
a good picture file that might well 
be the answer. However, there are 
probably about 50 pictures in our 
files and none good for covers. 

So, you ask—What did you do? 
We picked up the phone and 
called upon our friend Tom Cole- 
man of the Public Relations Of- 
fice of George Washington Uni- 
versity. He was happy to help us 
select a photo of Andy Davis. 

You are too far away for us to 
phone you, so we must depend on 
an appeal in the JourRNAL. No 
doubt you have good cover photos 
at your school or college. If you 
will send them to your Edito1 
now, perhaps next year one of 
these pictures will appear on out 
JouRNAL cover—lor 20,000  read- 
ers to see and enjoy. This is your 
opportunity — to publicize your 
program and make our JOURNAL 
cover more attractive. 


Virginia Harold Jack 


College Conference Held 


Ihe Fifth Annual College Conference tor 
Health and Physical Education was held at 
Natural Bridge Dec. 3 and 4. The confer 
ence was organized around problems rc 


lating to: (1) Service courses in’ physical 
education, (2) Service courses in health 
education, (3) Extra-curricular activities 


in physical education, (4) Professional 
preparation of health and physical educa 
tion teachers, and (5) Professional prep 
aration of all teachers. Out-of-state con 
sultants were: Charles Spencer, State De 
partment of Education, North Carolina; 
William Hughes, Temple University; and 
H. S. Hoyman, University of Hlinois. 


Supervisors Hold Annual Meeting 


Supervisors of health and physical edu 
cation held an annual meeting Dec. 7 and 
8 in Richmond. Committees were organ 
ized to make a study of the total program 
of health and physical education in Vir 
ginia. Dr. Fred Hein, American Medical 
Association, served as a consultant and as 
sisted in the exploration of problems 


Square Dance Workshops 


kd Durlacher, through the courtesy of 
Square Dance Associates, conducted a series 
of two-day square dance workshops in 
eight large cities. 

Selection of cities was made on the basis 
of their location in terms of availability to 
health, physical education, and recreation 
personnel. 


(Concluded on page 64) 


RECREATION LEADERS WHO THINK 


Activity group leaders, Program directors, 
Agency administrators, Educators 


2 Challenging publications for the price of one. 


write toe: RECREATION WORLD 


Box 181A, Murray Hill Station 
New York 16, N. Y. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Committee members, Julian Crocker, East 
Vennessee State College, A. W. Hobt, Uni 
versity of Tennessee, and Sidney Rice, Lin 
coln Memorial University. 


State College Physical Education Meeting 


Dr. Karl Bookwalter, professor of physi 
cal education, Indiana University, was guest 
speaker at the recent annual luncheon 
meeting of the East Tennessee Section of 
the State College Physical Education As 
sociation. 

The following officers for the section 
were elected: President, Sam Holt, Carson 
Newman College; Vice-President, Mary 
Fitzpatrick, East Tennessee State College; 
Secretary-treasurer, Kenneth Johnson, Mary 
ville College. 


If you wish to teach in the FAR WEST 
register now with 
THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mer. Member of N.A.T.A. 


TUMBLING 
BOXING 
WRESTLING 
MAT COVERS 


samples 
and 
prices 1 
sent on 
request 


CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIP. 
Highland Park, Ii! P.O. B 
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Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
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Arizona Sally Henry 
Dr. Davis Speaks 

Dr. Elwood C. Davis recently spoke at 
the 2lst annual conference of the Arizona 
\AHPER. He is professor of health and 
physical education at the University of 
Southern California and president of the 
Southwest District of the AANHPER. 


College Women Elect Officers 
ihe Arizona Section of Physical Educa- 
tion for College Women met Nov. 3. Pa- 
tricia Popp was elected President and Mary 
Pilgrim, secretary-treasurer. Both are from 
the University of Arizona. 


Arizona Association Elects Officers 

At the 2ist annual conference of the 
Arizona AAHPER the 
were elected: 

Milton Morse, Phoenix, president-elect, 
to take office in 1952; Dr. Wesley Ruff, 
University of Arizona, vice president of the 
health section; Betty Nye, 
vice-president of the physical education 
section; Ronald Thompson, professor of 
health and physical education, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, vice president of 
the recreation section; and Jeanne Evans, 
secretary-treasurer. 


following officers 


Yuma_ schools, 


Kathryn Young, Tucson High School, 
took office as president of the association. 
She succeeds Viola Ramsey. 
Nevada Ruth Russel 
Six-Man Football at Elko 

Six-man football has been introduced at 
Elko High School for bovs who are not on 
the varsity squad 


Portable goals and bleachers were used 
during the fall on the city softball field, 
and games were publicized and broadcast. 


Nevada Association Newsletter 


Volume 1, No. 1, of the Nevada Physical 
Education Association Newsletter was pub- 
lished in November. One page of each 
newsletter is devoted to biographies of 
teachers in the State. 


Nevada Western District Meets 
The Western District of the Nevada As- 
sociation met in November in the new high 
school gymnasium at Reno. 
All school administrators are invited to 
meet with the group in February. 


New Mexico Caskey Settle 


Association Officers Elected 

Fred Hinger, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Portales was elected 
President of the New Mexico AHPER at 
a meeting held in Albuquerque in October. 

Other officers elected were: President- 
elect, Caskey Settle, New Mexico Highlands 
University; Vice-President, Arlene Kil- 
patrick, Western New Mexico College, 
Silver City; Secretary-Treasurer, Jean Hen- 
drickson, Jefferson Junior High School, 
Albuquerque. Chairmen are: Men's Sec- 
tion, W. W. Clemments, University of New 
Mexico; Women’s Section, Georgia Pigg, 
High School, Soccoro; Student 
Arlene Kilpatrick, Silver City; 
licity, Caskey Settle, 
lands University. 


Section, 
and Pub- 
New Mexico High- 


Albuquerque Recreation Meeting 


The Albuquerque Public Schools Recre- 
ation Advisory Board, Charles Renfro, 
director, and the Albuquerque Public 
Schools Student Recreation Council held 
a joint meeting Nov. 6. 

Part I of the program was a report by 
Mr. Renfro on the year's recreational pro- 
gram in the schools. 

Part II was a series of panels on the im- 
plications of the New Mexico Recreation 
Conference, the Workshop for Better Liv- 
ing for New Mexico Youth (Whitehouse 
Conference), and the New Mexico Gui- 
dance Association Youth Group. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM AAHPER 


College of Physical Education Association Publications 


College Facilities for Physical Education, 


Health Education, and Recreation. Jackson's The College Physical Education Association 
Mill, W. Va. Dec. 1-15, 1946. Written by the Fifty-Fourth Annual Proceedings, 1951. Pa- 
Committee on College Facilities of the National per-bound. 187 pp. $1.75. A record of the 
Conference on Facilities for Athletics, Recrea- meeting held in Philadelphia, Dec. 28-29, 1950. 
tion, Health and Physical Education. 1947. 136 Back issues also available. Prices on request. 


pp. $2.00. 


USE THE ORDER FORM BELOW 


Measurement and Evaluation Materials 
in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Measurement and Evaluation Materials is a long needed summary of use- 
ful measurement and evaluation instruments in the three professions. It provides 
the necessary information for selecting test instruments to evaluate program 


outcomes. Published by the National Research Council, Research Unit Section, 
AAHPER, Clothbound, 180 pp. $2.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ORDER BLANK 
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FIRST 


Developing Democratic Human Relations through 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Developing Democratic Human Relations, an AAHPER yearbook, pre- 
sents invaluable text material for graduate and undergraduate courses. It con- 
siders the progressive acquiring of democratic concepts and attitudes through 
childhood, early and late adolescence, and adulthood. Applies to the three fields 
recent research on methods and techniques in group dynamics, sociometry, social 
group work, and general education. It describes methods for helping individuals 
to mature as democratic persons at various stages of development, and evaluates 
the acquisition of concepts and attitudes. Clothbound, 562 pp. $4.25. 


Written by Distinguished 


AAHPER YEARBOOK 


Authorities in the Professions! 


Ruth Abernathy 
Ethel J. Alpenfels 
Edna W. Bailey 
Laurie E. Campbell 
Rosalind Cassidy 
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Mary Ella Critz 
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John H. Shaw 
Helen M. Starr 
Rose Strasser 
Harry C. Thompson 
Lucille H. Verhulst 
Frances Wayman 
Charles F. Weckwerth 
Jesse Feiring Williams 
Charles C, Wilson 
Sterling S. Winans 
Dorothy Zirbes 
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Order Now— 


FIRST AAHPER YEARBOOK 
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Cash enclosed 


Please bill me 


562 pp, Single copy, $4.25—NEA Discounts; 2-9 copies, 10% ; 10-99, 25 
100 or more, 33 1/3%. 


AAHPER—1201 Sixteenth St., N. W.—Washington, D. C. 
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